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URPRISINGLY low is the cost of 

refinishing your gymnasium floor 
with Seal-O-San. For you need no 
high-priced painters—no expensive 
hand-brushing to apply it. 
Easily, the members of your squad 
can put a Seal-O-San finish on 
your floor, because Seal-O-San is 
applied with a mop. Clean the floor 

. mop on two, thin, quick-drying 
coats of Seal-O-San, and your re- 
finishing job is done! 
Seal-O-San also guarantees addi- 
tional economies. It eliminates 
costly scrubbing. The durable seal 


 GYMNASI 


Seal-O-San 


keeps dirt on the surface of the 
floor . . . permits easy removal with 
a dustless mop . - cuts a large 
slice out of maintenance costs. And 
because the floor is clean, basket- 
balls stay clean. Thus expenditure 
for new equipment is reduced. 


No other floor finish offers you 
the savings of Seal-O-San. And no 
finish but Seal-O-San is 100% 
non-slippery. Like 3500 coaches— 
in large and small schools—you'll 
find low-cost Seal-O-San the best 
investment you can make for your 
gymnasium. Write today for details. 
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me: GULF SANI-SOIL:SET 
Golves Playground Dust Problems 











Here is a public school playground which was treated with GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 6 months before the The dust problem was solved at this 
photograph was taken. It has been used daily by school as well as neighborhood children. public playground in the heart of a 
major City by applying GULF SANI- 


New Germicidal Compound is Easily 
Applied, Inexpensive and Long Lasting 


Ra 


Recreation officials now have a practical solution to the playground 
dust problem! 

A new product—Gulf SANI-SOIL-SET—has been developed by 
the Gulf Refining Company for dust allaying purposes on earth 
surface playgrounds. This material can be applied at low cost, will 
sl not harm or stain clothes or shoes and under usual conditions of 
weather and soil, one application per season will suffice. 

Let a Gulf representative tell you more about GULF SANI- 
SOIL-SET. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. aaeecininaieniai 


District Sales Offices: Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta SA ore ene tees. Iswibe 


; mee : mailed without cost on your request. 
New Orleans Houston Pittsburgh Louisville Toledo The coupon is for your conmeniaden. 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY 


| Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of — oka aieen iene, a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
. I Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” ! 
That Good Gulf Gasoline ve | 
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e The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether the metallic salts which canned foods 
may acquire from contact with tin containers 
are objectionable from the standpoint of 
public health. We are glad to present the 
facts in answer to this question. 


The modern “sanitary style” can is manu- 
factured from “tin plate”. As the name im- 
plies, tin plate is made by plating or coating 
thin steel sheets with pure tin. This tin coat- 
ing cannot be made absolutely continuous; 
under the microscope, minute areas can be 
noted in which the steel base is exposed. 


Foods packed in plain or unenameled cans 
are, therefore, exposed to iron and tin sur- 
faces. In enameled cans, foods are mainly in 
contact with inert lacquers baked onto the 
tin plate at high temperatures. However, be- 
cause of minute abrasions in the enamel cov- 
ering, unavoidably introduced during fabri- 
cation of the can, foods in enameled cans 
may also have limited contacts with iron and 
tin surfaces. 


It is common knowledge that canned foods 
may acquire small amounts of these metals 
from contact with their containers. The ac- 
quisition of iron and tin salts in this manner 
is an electrochemical phenomenon (1) ; and 
the amounts of these metallic salts thus ac- 
quired will depend, among other factors, 
upon the character of the food’ In general, 
the acid foods tend to take up more of these 


(1) ‘Kohman and Sanborn, Ind. Eng. Chem. 20, 76, 1373 


(1928): ibid, 22, 615 (1980). 
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CANNED FOODS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


II. Iron and Tin Salts 


metals: especially when air is admitted after 
the can is opened. However, the quantities of 
tin or iron present in canned foods, as a re- 
sult of reaction with the container, are small; 
the analytical chemist reports these amounts 
in parts per million”. 


As far as iron is concerned, it is commonly 
accepted that the amounts of this element— 
recognized as essential in human nutrition— 
which may be present in canned foods, are 
innocuous. . 


As to the tin salts which may be present in 
canned foods, the Department of Agriculture 
has authorized the following statement as the 


result of its own investigation: 


“Our own experimental work, involving 
the ingestion of far larger amounts of 
tin than any previously reported, and 
supported by the experimental evidence 
of other investigators, leads us to the 
conclusion that tin, in the amounts ordi- 
narily found in canned foods and in the 
quantity which would be ingested in the 
ordinary individual diet, is for all prac- 
tical purposes, eliminated and is not 
productive of harmful effects to the con- 
sumer of canned foods.” (2) 


It may therefore be stated that the amounts 
of tin and iron salts normally present in 
commercially canned foods are without sig- 
nificance as far as possible hazard to con- 
sumer health is concerned. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


2) **Food-Borne Infections and Intoxications’’ 


B € , F.W.Tan- 
ner, Twin City Pub. Co., Champaign, Ill., 1935, p. 90. 










This is the tenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, 
for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 








post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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- New Barnes Books ———... 
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The Teaching of Body Mechanies 


in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


By Ivalclare Sprow Howland, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Battle Creek College 





— —xcoectpoeaea 


Fhe Joaching of 
Bopy Mecuanics 





Now the teacher in the elementary and high schools has a practical manual 
that will aid in the organization and direction of a program of body me- 
chanics. The material is so planned that it will fill the needs of ordinary 
school situations and also is readily adaptable to varying age groups. The 


catetore sorew Howland | progressive lesson plans enable the teacher to put this material to immediate 
el use. 
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A Sane Athletic Program 


By 


R. R. ABERNETHY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


N DISCUSSING this question with you, I am not at- 

tempting to set myself up as an authority on all 

questions relating to athletics in our secondary schools, 
nor dictate to you the manner the schools which you 
represent should carry on their program.* 

I have had in the past fifteen years many experiences 
and contacts with the athletic program in secondary 
schools, so what I say to you today will have grown out 
of my experiences and study. The improvement during 
this time has been satisfactory to most schoolmen, I 
think, and the trends today indicate a wiser and saner 
outlook on the conduct of the whole program. 

In the beginning, you will understand, athletics came 
into the public schools without the sanction of schoolmen 
and without their supervision and control, guided and 
directed by coaches who were not in sympathy with the 
function of education. 

However, as time went on, athletics began to receive 
popular approval, and contests between schools were 
planned by students and watched by admiring towns- 
people. It was not long before adolescent sponsorship, 
together with unbridled spectator influence, turned the 
emphasis from friendly competition to unwholesome 
rivalry in which the spirit of winning at all costs became 
paramount. Numerous sharp practices arose, many of 
which exist today in some areas, viz.: commercialism, low 
eligibility standards, poor sportsmanship, and monetary 
awards may be attributed to this unhappy beginning. 

Slowly school authorities came to the realization that 
responsible leadership was essential. The above sharp 
practices aroused schoolmen rather than the reason that 
there was any educational value to these contests. We 
now accept interscholastic and intramural sport as com- 
ponent parts of the school offering. In fact, many of the 
desired outcomes of modern athletics are identical with 
those of general education. If personal happiness and 
service are worthy ideals of education, what better oppor- 
tunity is provided in the public school for the realization 
of those outcomes than this happiness derived from par- 
ticipation in athletics—situations fraught with dramatic 
intensity and adventurous appeal—or the example of real 
service with which each player submerges personal glory 
for the best interests of the group. Then again we are 
confronted with the problem of leisure time in these mod- 
em times. Athletics gives this knowledge of and interest 
in sports which is carried over after the close of the 
school days. It gives that social contact on the playing 





* An address delivered before the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, February 6, 1936. 


field which may be used admirably to teach ideals—gen- 
erous treatment of opponents, fine expressions of sports- 
manship, and generosity. 

We still have examples of athletic programs organized 
and conducted for commercial purposes or the amusement 
of spectators, but the administrative principle is firmly 
established that athletics belong to the school and are part 
of the physical education program. Within a few years 
the control of athletics has passed from students and 
spectators to superintendents and principals. Under the 
guidance of these men and women, responsible people 
have been employed to protect and develop the educa- 
tional values of these activities. Acceptance of this policy 
is evidenced by a regulation of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools which reads: 
“All athletic competition should grow out of and form an 
integral part of the physical program.” * 


Let me say a word here about intramural athletics. I 
mean a program of athletics conducted within the school 
or within the school system. Personally, I feel strongly 
for this program, for it provides opportunity for large 
masses of pupils to participate in sports. In a program 
that is well organized, the average student no longer 
spends his time watching the highly skilled “varsity” 
team at practice. He is a member of a team enjoying the 
thrills of success, learning to take defeat intelligently, 
developing worth-while habits of leisure, and forming a 
permanent interest in sport. 


The ultimate objectives are: recreation, social contacts, 
group spirit, health, permanent interest in sports, and 
development of varsity material.” 


Although it is not the primary aim of intramural com- 
petition to act as a “feeder” for interscholastic athletics, 
many varsity players are recruited from the ranks of 
intramural contestants. Since intramural athletics serve 
the mass of students and interscholastic athletics restrict 
participation to the few possessing superior skill, the 
intramural program as a general educational measure is 
superior to interschool competition. It should be remem- 
bered of course that varsity teams are a great incentive 
in the successful operation of an intramural program. 


For the favored youth of high potential capacity, the 
intramural program provides an opportunity to develop 
skills which will later enable him to join the varsity squad 
and consequently help him to realize one of his highest 
ideals—to be on an athletic team of his school. 


1 Adopted March 20, 1931. 
2E. D. Mitchell, /ntramural Athletics. 
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The Matter of Equipment 


In the early days, each player provided himself with 
his own equipment. Everyone took great care of it, broken 
seams were immediately mended, and cracked bats were 
bound with wire and tape. Times have changed now and 
the cost of repairs and equipment represents a consider- 
able financial outlay. At the present time the trend is 
toward the purchase of athletic equipment by the board 
of education, even though this authority is still delegated 
to the athletic association. 

Under these more favorable conditions, athletic sup- 
plies would be secured from general school funds rather 
than gate receipts. It is common practice in Pennsylvania 
for boards to purchase books, pencils, industrial art sup- 
plies, home economics materials, etc., without cost to chil- 
dren. In the minds of most educators today there is almost 
unanimous agreement that the athletic program is a com- 
ponent part of the school curriculum. The principle has 
been slow to materialize owing to the unsavory reputation 
of athletics during the early days, together with continued 
gate receipts which give the appearance of commercialism 
rather than education. 

Spontaneous public interest in numerous localities ex- 
hibited itself in the erection of elaborate stadia to accom- 
modate larger crowds and caused interscholastic athletics 
to get into the class of “big business.” Money flowed into 
athletic treasuries and equipment budgets grew higher and 
higher. 

In answer to the question, should the school provide 
equipment for interscholastic athletics, I quote: 


“Tt is believed that properly supervised interscholastic ath- 
letics possess definite educational values which are not con- 
tained, to the same degree at least, in other school activities. 
The board of education, subject to certain state regulations, 
must be the final authority in deciding upon the types of edu- 
cational offering to be provided in a given school. This decision 
applies to interscholastic athletics in the same manner as it 
applies to science, mathematics, or shop practice. Having 
accepted interscholastic contests as part of the educational 
program, the board of education should provide means of sup- 
port for this activity. The laissez-faire attitude of school 
authorities in this matter has been responsible, to a large de- 
gree, for the overemphasis and commercialization which in 
many communities has characterized interscholastic ath- 
letics.” ® 


While athletic departments should continue to recom- 
mend the type of equipment needed, the actual procedure 
should be confined to the one qualified to perform this 
function, viz., the purchasing agent. 

To all those who are accustomed to the plan of financ- 
ing athletics by paid admissions to games, it may be diffi- 
cult to reconcile their schools to this recommendation. 
But the precedent has been set in other educational mat- 
ters. In fact, athletics are unique in that they represent 
practically the only example in school administration 
where a subordinate activity attempts to be financially 
independent.* 


3 J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health 
and Physical Education. 
4 Ibid. 
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Athletic Association 


Due to the tendency to commercialize interscholast 
competition, methods of control (both state and eet 
have been established. In many communities it jg custo. 
mary to maintain a high school athletic association open 
to all regularly enrolled students. Depending on the size 
of the community, athletics should be administered bya 
council. Personnel for the council will be appointed an. 
nually by the high school principal or superintendent 
depending of course upon the policy to be established 
Representation on the council will include the principal 
or vice-principal, two or three faculty members, two mem. 
bers of the board, all the head coaches of the various 
sports, and the director of health or physical education 


_as chairman. It should be the function of the council to 


adopt regulations governing the organization and control 
of athletic affairs. 

In regard to state organizations of which the PIAA. 
is the governing body in our own state, their functions are 
well summed up as follows: 


1. Preserve the health of contestants by requiring suitable 
health supervision. 
. Classify schools into equitable groups. 
. Determine rules of eligibility. 
. Promote standards of conduct (sportsmanship), 
. Establish standards of giving awards. 
. Control the length of schedules and practice periods, 
. Provide standards for athletic coaches and officials, 
. Settle disputes between local groups.® 


ONAN & W NH 


Interscholastic Athletics in Junior High Schools 


At the beginning of the junior high school movement, 
interscholastic competition easily crept into the program. 
This was due partly to the fact that the ninth-grade boys 
who ordinarily would have gone to the high school and 
would have become eligible for athletics were deprived of 
this privilege. With improved standards and opportu- 
nities for intramural sport, there is little necessity for 
interscholastic activity in junior high schools. I say grad- 
ually the interest in interscholastic competition in junior 
high schools is diminishing, and in its place we are devel- 
oping varied programs of seasonal activities and strong 
intramural organizations. 

The coach who sought to use the junior high school as 
a training ground for senior high school athletics is dis- 
appearing along with the high school teacher who held 
that the chief function of public education was prepara- 
tion for college. Unfortunately the lay public, sports 
writers, and other persons are not fully educated to this 
point of view. Then, too, few junior high schools can 
equip teams properly for events requiring bodily contact, 
and although the school does not assume responsibility 
for injuries received in athletic competition, it must accept 
the moral responsibility of providing adequate equipment 
and of safeguarding the health of its pupils. 

Boards of education and school superintendents in local 
districts are abandoning interschool athletic competition 
in junior high schools and are substituting other physical 


5 L. H. Wagenhorst, Administration and Cost of High School Inter- 
scholastic Athletics. 
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education activities which harmonize more closely with 
the guiding principles of the school as a whole. Organ- 
ized schedules of games between schools are now the 
xception rather than the rule. Possibly a few unadver- 
pe interschool contests might be played between the 
various junior high schools of a city using events requiring 
little or no bodily contact. But these should be employed 
primarily to stimulate interest in the required and intra- 
ural programs and should come at the close of seasonal 


m . . . 
periods of diversified activities. 


The Athletic Coach 


The coach of a competitive team has a most important 
task—he means so much to the school, the boys, and the 
ublic. Some years ago, “Hurry-up” Yost gave what he 
thought were the qualifications a coach should possess: 

“Tt seems to me,” says Yost, “that there are three funda- 
mental questions that should be asked about a man before he 
is entrusted with the responsibility of coaching boys. The 
frst question to be answered is: What manner of man is 
this? How does he speak and act? Is he sound and clean in 
mind so that his influence is inspiring and uplifting? Would 
he set a fine example—not by posing but by being—the type 
of man we want each of his boys to be? If these questions 
cannot be answered favorably, stop then and there. No other 
qualities can supplant the fundamental qualities of character. 
The next question is: Just how well does he know what he 
wants to teach? Is he thorough or superficial? Is he pro- 
gressive Or reactionary? Is he original or without imagina- 
tin? In short, can he bring with him a thorough, solid 
knowledge, and will he keep that knowledge constantly abreast 
of changing conditions? And finally: Can he teach others 
what he knows? Can he take knowledge, add expressiveness 
and impressiveness of speech and action, imbue with enthu- 
siasm and give his students something that will not only be 
easy to grasp but also pleasant to master? Surely the ath- 
letic coach of today must measure up to rigid high standards 
of both education and essential manhood. Any profession so 
exacting and so demanding is being built upon the bed of 
rock of education and must continue to grow and elevate 
itself to constantly higher planes.’® 


Salary of the Athletic Coach 


In my estimation and from experience again, I believe 
the entire salary of the athletic coach should be paid by 
the Board of Education, his salary should never be partly 
made up of funds from the athletic association or from 
other sources. The law of supply and demand operates 
among coaches. A good coach will be in demand just as a 
good teacher of mathematics or any other subject is con- 
stantly in demand. It is true that the mental and physical 
strain of coaching is greater than in other teaching posi- 
tions, but the majority of men who accept these positions 
do so because they enjoy the work. However, the teach- 
ing load and the hours are usually longer than the average 
teacher’s. These facts must be kept in mind and he 
should be reimbursed accordingly. 


Responsibility for Athletic Injuries 


Except in rare instances, court decisions and rulings of 





SF. H. Yost, “The Place of Varsity Athletics in a Program of 
Athletics for All,” JouRNAL oF HEALTH AxD Puysicat EpUCcATION,” 
June, 1931, p. 6. 
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attorney generals have held that boards of education are 
not responsible in case of physical injuries to contestants. 
Where an admission fee is charged, responsibility of the 
board of education remains in some doubt. This has been 
overcome in most schools in Pennsylvania by obtaining 
the parents’ signature to a statement relieving the school 
of any obligation in the matter. I have known of instances 
where a number of schools have attempted to defray the 
hospital expenses or the physician’s fee for injuries. This 
practice is not a good one, for it is fraught with difficulties 
which boards of education are compelled to encounter. 


I say the school cannot accept responsibility for in- 
juries received in athletic contests. Accidents which have 
resulted in injuries have occurred in the science labora- 
tories, auditoriums, cafeterias, or other places connected 
with the schools, and if you pay for one, you must pay 
for the others. However, the board of education is under 
the moral obligation to insure reasonable safety by pro- 
viding competent supervision, adequate athletic equip- 
ment, and sufficient first-aid facilities. While the present 
policy has been for the home to accept the responsibility 
for athletic injuries, there is some evidence that insurance 
may help to solve the problem. The Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association has blazed a trail in this 
direction, but the plan is still experimental. 


Tournaments 


In the administration of athletics for educational out- 
comes, championships and state tournaments are sharply 
condemned. The selection of all-star teams and the deter- 
mination of state championships are the products of a 
professional rather than educational point of view in ath- 
letics. The influences behind such a course of action are 
many: newspaper copy, publicity for the coach, alumni 
interest, opportunity for gambling, town pride—these and 
other factors may take an activity to which young people 
are devoted and, by appealing to the vanity of the per- 
formers, turn it to selfish ends. If the selection of all-star 
teams made for continuing interest in wholesome leisure- 
time activities, if it made for a finer sportsmanship, if it 
made for wholesome play, it could be justified. But it does 
none of these things. 


As a method to determine a winner or to finance inde- 
pendent state high school athletic associations, such prac- 
tices are not justifiable and should be discontinued. They 
provide nothing in the form of worthy experiences for the 
participants and often produce an unwholesome physical 
effect on the players. Adherence to the regular schedule 
of games without post-season contests is the best policy. 


There are many questions relative to the conduct of 
athletic programs in your schools which I have not 
touched, I am sure. But I know that these questions and 
many which I have attempted to answer today can be 
fully answered by the men and women you have chosen 
to administer your schools. If in doubt at any time as to 
the wisest policy to pursue, it is always advisable to refer 
to the trained administrative and the executive head. 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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“fynnies,” one might think that recreation was the 
pivot about which undergraduate existence con- 
stantly turns. This brings to mind some speculation as to 
“college life.” Is it possible that where our grandmothers 
rly sought an education in the classics which should 
be equal to that then offered to their brothers, the modern 
ung lady seeks instead the recreation and social life of 
a college community? There is an element of truth in 
such a statement, but only an element, for while the 
woman student of today accepts without question her 
right to an education equal to that of man, in addition 
she quite definitely believes in her right to have a good 
time while she is getting this education. The question is 
what sort of a “good time” will she have? What oppor- 
tunities will she have for the use of her spare moments? 
What use will she make of her opportunities if she has 
them at hand? 

These questions come particularly close to those inter- 
ested in the physical education of the student and are 
related to the value of the program they offer. After all, 
college is only real life in miniature, with possibly some- 
what less tension. It is a life in which there is the con- 
stant pressure of one affair closely followed by another. 
A life where time must be snatched for whatever recrea- 
tion there is and where that type of recreation which 
comes to hand most easily is most apt to be pursued. 
What can be done and what is being done in colleges for 
women to insure a taste for recreational activities which 
will bring the worth-while returns of health, relaxation, 


[: JUDGE of “college life” in the films or in the 
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and comradeship? This question is being answered in a 
variety of ways. Some colleges feel their responsibility 
very keenly and devote a good share of their time for 
physical education and of their budget for physical edu- 
cation to the development of recreational facilities. In 
other colleges, recreation must shift for itself without 
leadership or funds, or it is left entirely to student initia- 
tive. In one or two colleges, recreation is frowned upon 
as unworthy of a part in an educational institution. 

But there are more of the first group than the others 
and as a result recreational activities are being definitely 
sponsored in many institutions. Instruction is being given 
in those activities which can be used in “spare moments”’ 
and physical education credit is given for them. Equip- 
ment for such activities is being made easily available 
without undue expense to the student and, perhaps most 
important, the idea of such recreation is constantly, 
clearly, and attractively kept before the students. In 
other words, instruction, facilities, and publicity for rec- 
reational activities are being stressed by departments of 
physical education for college women in cooperation with 
the student athletic associations. 

The necessity for strengthening the program of teach- 
ers in the more recreational aspect of physical education 
is being recognized by certain schools of physical educa- 
tion. Golf and tennis are included in many teacher-train- 
ing courses, and riding where possible. Badminton, deck 
tennis, and bowling, too, have their places. Swimming 
and archery are, of course, old favorites. Now a few 
colleges offer squash, some have fencing. Winter sports 


Not only hockey, but tennis .. . 
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are to the fore, and outing activities have shown increas- 
ing popularity. Is it going to be possible to have teachers 
of physical education able to teach such a variety of 
sports and to teach them well? This is one of the great 
problems of the recreational program and not after all 
the subject of this paper. But it seems worth while to 
add in this connection that unless in some way this prob- 
lem is met in the field of physical education, these sports 
will be turned over to professional coaches and the educa- 
tional standing of the work of the department will suffer. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that in Ger- 
many until recently (i.e., at least in 1933) the graduates 
of schools of physical education could not teach in the 
schools of Germany without obtaining a degree in phi- 
losophy. In other words the teachers of physical educa- 
tion.in the schools of Germany had to have in addition 
to their professional training an understanding of the 
purpose and background of the schools in which they 
were to teach. 

Even so—to return to recreation — these, “informal 
sports” if taught must be well taught, and one wonders 
if there will not need to be specialists in individual and 
dual sports as well as the specialists we now have in 
team games. 

As for equipment, certain games are inexpensive but 
the courts may be situated at the far ends of the campus 
where only the most ardent will pursue the sport. Mount 
Holyoke College has met this problem by having bad- 
minton and deck tennis courts laid out near the dormi- 
tories, while Smith College has turned over their older 


. archery, golf, fencing .. . 
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building (the Alumnae Gymnasium), Which is in the 
center of the campus, to recreational Purposes. In both 
colleges the sports are made easily available. The r 
vision of racquets, balls, shuttle-cocks, rings, nets fo 
etc., either through the college or the Athletic Aasetia 
tion budget, will eliminate the matter of individual . 
pense. This means that the games will be quite as popu- 
lar at the “allowance-less” end of the month as at its 
richer beginning. Moreover, the less well-to-do student 
is not kept from enjoying the sport. 

But perhaps the greatest obstruction is not knowing 
how to play the game after the equipment has been ge. 
cured. If the games are taken as part of the students 
physical education program, instruction can be given at 
their class hour. In addition, it is helpful to have rules 
posted and, when possible, an instructor available for 
teaching the sport. At one college so-called “Open Hours” 
(i.e., hours open to all students) are held. At this time 
the students may drop in for coaching in squash, bowling, 
badminton, swimming, diving, fencing, archery, ete— 
that is, special open hours are held in each sport at a 
designated time each week when those students who are 
interested may come for instruction. The rest of the 
week the equipment is available for practice when it js 
not in use by classes. 

To offer encouragement, instruction, and facilities, 
however, is not enough. There is need for well organized 
publicity. This was done at Smith College through the 
Athletic Association which, because of its organization, 
has a very long arm, so long in fact that it reaches all 
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arts of the campus. A representative for each big house 
and one for a group of small houses meet each month 
( a group of forty in all), and to them is given the news 
of the month. They take it back to their houses where 
t ig announced and posted. In addition, posters are 
ae in the student noteroom and in the sport column 
‘ the weekly paper. Through all these channels, infor- 
mation is given to the student and the idea of doing 
something of this sort is kept constantly before him. This 
is one of many methods of gaining publicity, but there is 
no doubt that the more information it is possible to have 
at hand the more interest there will be. 

Some of the best recreation that a campus can offer is 
centered about the activities of the Outing Club. What 


_ a chance there is here for the country college! Even the 


city colleges of Barnard and Pembroke have their outing 
cabins for week-ends out of the city. Vassar, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts State, Skidmore, and Smith all have 
their week-end trips to the cabins, which are increasingly 
popular. In addition there are trips to and climbs up the 
nearby mountains. There is trail marking, there are bi- 
cycle trips, and in the winter skiing and other winter 
sports. These clubs entertain the freshmen at outdoor 
suppers, have barn dances, singing, and all in all make 
up a very active and interesting group that adds much 
color and pleasure to the life of the campus. 

Closely allied to the outing activities is the riding. 
Not only is there ring and cross-country riding but there 
may be a treasure hunt, a paper chase, a hare-hounds 
ride, or a scavenger hunt. Students may go off for a sup- 
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per ride or a luncheon or breakfast ride. A moonlight 
ride may be undertaken, where if they can follow a trail 
laid in advance it will lead them to coffee and sand- 
wiches. Such ingenuity in planning the riding events 
results in many good times as well as a feeling of relaxa- 
tion and well-being. 

Over the week-ends, when there are guests in town 
from the men’s colleges, the facilities for sports in some 
colleges are open to them. The pool may be open for a 
plunge, there may be the chance to play badminton or 
squash, or to bowl. There is tennis, riding, or skiing. 
At times a whole outing club from a nearby college will 
come for the week-end, or the riding club will be the 
hostess to the riding club of a brother institution. All 
this intercollegiate recreation is kept quite informal, but 
it means a very good week-end and furthers the appre- 
ciation of the sport, be it a game, riding, or climbing a 
mountain. 

There can be no doubt that the departments of phys- 
ical education can further greatly the opportunities for 
recreation for the college woman. The situation as to 
time allowed for recreation, however, is really quite the 
reverse of the story of the films and the “funnies.” Rec- 
reation is not the sole purpose or center of college life 
nor should it be, but it does have a recognized place and 
purpose in a college community. Even so it must fight 
for time in the crowded college calendar. With the right 
kind of instruction, with proper equipment, and with 
careful publicity, it is possible to fight a good fight for 
time and space for recreation as a part of college life. 


. and riding grace the parade of today. 
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A Need in Rural Health Education 


By 


J. T. ANDERSON 


President, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska 


children shall have more abundant life, we must give 

attention to the health of the children both in and out 
of school. A “sound mind in a sound body,” together 
with proper spiritual development, constitutes a well- 
rounded life. In our study of human behavior, we are 
coming more and more to see the need of correlation in 
the development of this three-fold nature of the child. 
Intellectual inability and immoral tendencies may often 
be traced to physical handicaps. 

It is the business of the teacher to protect and promote 
the health and morals of the children committed to her 
care during school hours, as well as to instruct them in 
the various school subjects. In order that a teacher may 
safeguard the child’s health and morals, she must have a 
certain amount of training for this purpose. The happi- 
ness and usefulness of an individual are determined by 
his ability to perform the duties of life joyfully and skill- 
fully. There can be no true culture nor lasting happiness 
unless these are founded upon a strong and well-balanced 
development of body, mind, and spiritual nature. 

In speaking of the White House Conference before the 
Department of Superintendence assembled in 1931, Mr. 
William John Cooper said that “of every five thousand 
children you may expect to find twenty-two per cent, or 
approximately a thousand who need special attention to 
their physical well-being. Two-thirds of them, or nearly 
seven hundred, are improperly nourished, and some hun- 
dred more have weak or damaged hearts. Thirty-five or 
forty are tubercular, and twice as many more are ‘sus- 
picious cases’; some forty are so deficient in hearing as 
to require special treatment and education, and two are 
totally deaf; an unknown number need some attention 
to the eyesight, but probably ten, including two totally 
blind, are in need of special teaching; and another thirty- 
five are seriously crippled. In brief, there are between 
two and three hundred in need of medical care, of whom 
some need hospitalization and special treatment.” 


|" EDUCATION is life, and if it is our desire that 


Country vs. City—The rural community has always 
been considered the most healthful place in which to live. 
No doubt this would be true if both city and country 
were to adopt the mode of living that exists in most rural 
communities. However, all available evidence indicates 
that as conditions actually exist today, the city, by taking 
better care of its people, is a more healthful place than 
the country. This has probably come about because of 
the fact that necessity has forced the city to adopt rules 


1 Proceedings of the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., LXIX, (1931), 735. 


and regulations of health, while the country has not yet 
been made to realize this need. Rural and urban districts 
because of this traditional belief that the country is the 
more healthful place in which to live, have been slow to 
accept health programs, and have actually opposed their 
adoption. Cases are numerous where parents have streny- 
ously objected to physical examination of children jn 
school, and such statements as “that is none of the 
teacher’s business” were common a few years ago. 

In a health examination of nearly 2,000,000 children 
in New York State made by the State Department of 
Education, it was found that 72 per cent of the pupils 
of the city schools, and 87 per cent of the pupils of the 
rural schools had health defects. In the city schools, 36 
per cent were treated, while in the rural schools 22.7 per 
cent were given care.” 

The economic loss due to absence from school on ac- 
count of illness alone is much larger than the average 
person, without knowing the statistics on the subject, 
would think. Many failures in school, and much repeti- 
tion of work result from irregular attendance. Other 
costs are entailed, such as sorrow and suffering, which we 
cannot measure in dollars and cents. 

It is apparent that people may live under extremely 
insanitary conditions without becoming conscious of the 
fact; or, if they are aware of these conditions, they may 
not be much concerned about them, The indifference of 
such persons may be due to the fact that they do not 
know how to remedy the situation. Generally, when 
people see and become concerned about sanitary condi- 
tions, they seek some means for improving them. Thus 
two problems confront rural people: (1) to discover in- 
sanitary conditions, and (2) to devise means by which 
these conditions may be removed. The greatest single 
factor for the elimination of insanitary conditions is 
health education. 

Our biggest problem in health is to maintain the vigor 
and vitality of our race in an age that has robbed most 
of our people of that daily contact with the sun and ait 
and soil and struggle on which our vitality has been 
based.® 

Health Education —Every rural community should be 
informed as to what has been discovered regarding the 
cause and prevention of the common diseases of mankind, 
and the people should be persuaded to make use of this 


information. It may require patience and hard work to 


2A, D. Mueller, Progressive Trends in Rural Education, New 
York: The Century Company, 1926, p. 196. : 

3 Joy Elmer Morgan, “Education and Leisure,’ Recreation, XXV. 
(1932), 538. 
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accomplish this purpose, but when people realize clearly 
that children may be killed with fly-infected food as 
readily as from the bite of a reptile, they will act and act 
quickly. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come 
when the fly and the mosquito, together with the germs 
of such diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and influ- 
enza, will become entirely extinct. 

Any health program, no matter how extensive, must 
arst be accepted by the public; hence, the first concern 
is in the enlightenment and education of the people to 
the merits of such a program. Definite standards regard- 
ing health must first be set up, and then ways and means 
of attaining these standards must be devised. The com- 
munity must be educated to the need of having health 
laws and means for enforcing them, more sanitary build- 
ings and equipment, better provisions for the noonday 
lunch, better playgrounds, and better and more universal 
physical training; for it is upon these factors that good 
health is largely dependent. 

Any teacher can do much to bring about proper health 
habits in her community, but she can do much more if 
trained to understand the problems involved. She should 
know the effect of various school conditions on the child, 
and should be able to suggest improvements to school 
authorities. She should know how to present her message 
effectively to Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
cations; for only through the combined efforts of school, 
home, and community, can adequate provisions be made 
for supervision of health, including medical inspection 
and correction. The teacher can aid greatly in bringing 
about the proper cooperation between the home and the 
medical expert who will diagnose and treat the physical 
defects that the children may have. 

“We are never going to make health a prime objective in 
education until we get into the mind of youth that is still 
imaginative, that is still chivalrous, that is still inspired by 
the love of adventure, an ideal of health that means the pres- 
ervation and the strengthening of the physical inheritance of 
this race. 

“Too many school officials think that if they have some 
children examined, if they cut out a few tonsils and gum up 
a few teeth, if they feed a little milk and do some things like 
that along the line of physical education, they have a health 
program. Those things are good for a health program; but 
the prime objective is to get into the minds and hearts of 
little children, of children in the elementary, junior high 
school, and even college, this one idea: ‘I am not a life; I am 
the life.’ I think we have never understood the words of Jesus 
when he said: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.’ ”’* 


Medical Aid.— There are some rural sections where 
distance to the medical expert or lack of means to pay 
for his services cause many to be deprived of much needed 
medical attention. Here we find a real health problem, 
and the solution seems to lie in what is known as the 
Traveling Clinic. By this means expert service is brought 
tothe children. The cost of this service is paid from pub- 
lic funds. In case of major operations it is no doubt best, 


_ Where possible, for the child to be taken to a hospital. 


However, the child should not be neglected because no 


_—_——_.. 


‘Proceedings of the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting, National Educa- 


tion Association, Washington, D.C., LXIX (1931), 760. 
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hospital is near. A home may serve in the place of a 
hospital in such cases. 

The holding of a Summer Round-up is proving very 
beneficial in some communities to children of pre-school 
age. Provisions are made for physical examinations, and 
the correction of physical defects where needed. This 
work is done during the summer months; as a result, 
when the child enters school in the fall, his chances for 
success during his first school year have been greatly 
increased. The general health of the child is much better, 
and the parents’ worries are much less during the year. 
The Parent-Teacher Association is sponsoring this move- 
ment in many communities. 


Rural-School Nurse.—Every rural school should be 
provided with the services of a school nurse, who will 
visit the school regularly for the purpose of giving a 
thorough physical examination to all school children. She 
should weigh and measure each child, should advise on 
corrective measures, and should see that the child has 
the necessary medical attention. The Red Cross Service 
is always glad to cooperate with those communities in- 
terested in securing school nurses; and generally when 
the proposition is properly presented to local authorities, 
it is not difficult to secure their cooperation and financial 
support. 

The school nurse has done much to prevent diseases 
and physical defects by spreading knowledge of sanita- 
tion, and by instilling proper health and food habits 
into the lives of thousands of school children. By work- 
ing with the teachers in preparing health posters, much 
valuable and lasting information has been brought to the 
children and carried into the homes. This practice has 
greatly benefited both home and school. Much credit is 
due the school nurse in teaching the need of screening 
against flies and fighting the mosquito, the importance 
of a pure water supply, the proper disposal of excreta, 
and other lessons of cleanliness. She has taught our 
children the value of regular hours of sleep, fresh air, 
brushing teeth, bathing, and proper food habits. 


Health Program.— Every school should have some well- 
defined program, even though the teacher may not have 
had special training for the work and the services of a 
school nurse are not available. Under these circumstances 
the teacher should consult some wide-awake, up-to-date 
physician, who will be glad to give her advice and ref- 
erences to valuable books on this work. The teacher 
should then go ahead and give the physical examinations, 
after which she should report the findings to the parents 
and advise them to consult a physician in case there is 
any question regarding a defect. The teacher, of course, 
must use a great deal of tact and common sense in giving 
the examinations and in reporting to the parents. Many 
times a teacher can secure free services from competent 
physicians in cases where the parents are not financially 
able to bear the expense. Here again a great deal of dis- 
cretion must be used in order that the parents may not 
be offended. 

The teacher can do a great deal by the use of health 
charts and posters, and by giving recognition to those 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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Press Sponsors Safety Pageant 
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, The Grand Rapids Recreation . 


By 


Safety Pageant ei 


A. W. THOMPSON 


Director of Health Education and Public Recreation 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Grand Rapids Organization 


E 1935 summer program of public recreation spon- 
[== by the Grand Rapids Board of Education of- 
fered a wide range of interests and activities for all 
ages. Dramatics, nature study, vocal and instrumental 
music, handicraft and arts, aquatics, life-saving, first aid, 
storytelling, games, and athletic competition—all these 
were provided in the daily program either at the twenty- 
eight playgrounds or in the eight pools to an aggregate 
participating attendance of over a million and a quarter. 
The Department operates under an agreement whereby 
the Board of Education furnishes leadership personnel 
and school facilities and the city the parks, pools, and 
their maintenance. The actual personnel furnished by the 
Board is the Director of Public Recreation and his Sec- 
retary who serve similarly in the Department of Health 
and Physical Education. Heads of the various recreation 
divisions must be chosen from the regular physical edu- 
cation staff, emergency education, or direct relief per- 
sonnel. 

Summer playgrounds and pools opened on June 24 
after 3 days of intensive training for 100 play leaders 
under nationally recognized leaders at Camp Keewano 
Wohelo on the shores of Lake Michigan. The season 
closed on September 6 and 7 with a four-part Safety 
Pageant staged with the financial backing and publicity 
support of the Grand Rapids Press. The City of Grand 
Rapids has a population of approximately 170,000, the 
surrounding Kent County 70,000 more, and the Press 
a circulation of 90,000. 


Recreation Department Program 


The year-round program of the Department of Recrea- 
tion is organized around nine functioning divisions: So- 
cial Centers, Leagues and Tournaments, Playgrounds 
(fall, winter, spring, and summer), Swimming Pools, 
Informational Service to the General Public, Develop- 
ment of Recreational Leadership, Provision of Recreation 
Leaders, Public Relations, and Research. It has been 
possible with the exercise of considerable ingenuity and 
the burning of no small amount of midnight oil to find 
personnel able to do a passable-to-excellent job in each 
division, though the rapidity of turnover has been quite 
disconcerting to the regular staff at times. 


Summer Playground Policies 


At the opening of the summer program certain definite 
policies were adopted to fit a developmental, experiential 
philosophy, namely, (1) emphasis upon all phases of 
recreation such as arts and handicraft, nature study, 
dramatics, and music, (2) the planning of the daily pro- 
gram so as to offer to every child the greatest possible 
variety of experiences for his development physically, 
mentally, and socially, (3) promotion of a minimum of 
league or tournament play in interplayground competi- 
tion, and (4) development of a concurrent public rela- 
tions program frankly stating problems as well as ex- 
plaining program and goals, success and failure. 


Staff and Training Institute 


The summer program started with a staff of 105 emer- 
gency education workers among whom were 4 men of the 
physical education staff. It followed 8 weeks of spring 
playgrounds in 9 school yards and city parks. On July 
8, new federal relief regulations decreed that direct relief 
persons replace the emergency education group. Spirited, 
well placed, and logical protests, supported by the State 
Emergency Recreation Supervisor, deferred final action 
on this point until a comprehensive 4-day-per-week train- 
ing program was organized and required of each play 
leader or applicant, both original and new staff. The 
result was that little change in personnel occurred until 
August. The summer actually closed with 55 emergency 
education workers (mostly college undergraduates or 
teachers-in-service) and 110 direct relief people on the 
staff. Among the latter were found many excellent lead- 
ers who are now connected with the winter program. 
That instances of just the opposite have occurred may as 
well be frankly admitted, although the percentage was 
pleasingly low. 


The Grand Rapids Press Offer and Its Problems 


The Grand Rapids Press made its offer to underwrite 
some sort of a “safety parade” after seeing a fellow- 
syndicate paper conduct a successful bicycle safety pa- 
rade in a nearby city. Certain problems appeared im- 
mediately and the final decision to accept was not the 
result of snap judgment. Would such an event usurp 
the attention of youngsters and keep them from more 
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constructive and less exhibitional activities? Was it pos- 
sible to stage such an event with the limited trained 
leadership available? What would happen to the pro- 
gram after such an event was staged? Was it consistent 
to “play up” such an exhibition and “play down” inter- 
playground competition? How could the problems of 
cost of supplies, transportation, and the like be met with 
the limited departmental budget available? What con- 
structive and educational experiences were possible for 
children? Did this untrained staff have the ability to 
utilize them? Did the public relations possibilities out- 
weigh the potential disadvantages? 


Adoption of Pageant Policies and Plans 


Staff leaders discussed these matters frankly with rep- 
resentatives of the Press and came out of the huddle with 
the following general agreements and policies in the belief 
that values outweighed the difficulties: (1) any such 
program will be staged at the close of the last week of 
the summer; (2) it must offer an opportunity to show 
all phases of the program and in a purposive manner, 
not merely exhibitional; (3) all exhibits, floats, and the 
like must be the product of the imagination and work of 
the youngsters; (4) the safety motif must appear in all 
floats; (5) safety of participants, both mentally and 
physically, must be guarded constantly; (6) the Press 
will publicize all phases of the Pageant, not merely its 





Children present the “Mother Goose Story Book.” 


original parade idea; (7) the Press will furnish money 
prizes sufficient in number to reward individual ingenuity, 
mass effort, beauty, uniqueness, humor, and safety-slogan 
value; (8) recognition will be made of the fact that the 
recreation department personnel is the best judge of the 
mental, social, and physical welfare of the participants, 
and that its judgment will be accepted in preparation for 
and conduct of the various events; and (9) floats and 
individual entries will be judged by a Committee of Six 
composed of the Supervisor of the Emergency Recrea- 
tion Department in Michigan, the State President of the 
Michigan Parent Teachers Association, the President of 
the Grand Rapids Safety Council, the former City Rec- 
reation Director, a member of the Recreation Depart- 
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ment Staff, and a representative of the Grand Rad; 
Press. Pads 
Pageant Events 


The following four-part program was decided upon for 
Thursday afternoon, Thursday evening, Friday mornip 
and Friday evening of the final playground week. Sep 
tember 6 ard 7: (1) Competitive Water Events—the 
culmination of the swimming, diving, and life-saving ac. 
tivities of all the pools; (2) Water Carnival—fioats 
stunts, demonstrations offered by each pool under the 
lights; (3) the Safety Parade—individual entries and 
playground floats paraded through the business section: 
and (4) the Pageant—music and dramatics at the Howe. 
man Field Stadium under flood lights and on stages wired 
for sound. 


Influence of Pageant Plans on Daily Program 


The decision to undertake such an ambitious program 
produced interesting results ranging from fear to fine 
motivation of both play leaders and youngsters. The 
effect on the pages of the Press was immediately notice- 
able in that reporters were assigned to each playground 
and pictures and special stories began to appear in addi- 
tion to the general press releases previously prepared by 
the Recreation Department News Staff. That the daily 
program would undergo modification was soon evident, 
Handicraft became a tool helpful to reaching a definite 
goal. Books, pictures, and safety literature were treasure 
houses for ideas to be translated into action by young 
Grand Rapids. Life-saving drill became an opportunity 
to show special skills, water competition led definitely to 
a place in the final culminating program, and amateur 
dramatic groups practiced faithfully for a perfection that 
would bring participation before friends and the general 
public. Over it all was the spirit of codperation and 
codrdination of “Our Playground,” “Our Float,” “Our 
Swimming Squad.” The five weeks available gave ample 
time for planning and action without hurry. The timing 
of the event at the close of the season and the emphasis 
on intra- rather than inter-playground activities permitted 
the various phases of the daily program to become firmly 
established with each youngster. 


Aquatic and Parade Procedures 


Each of the twenty-eight playgrounds was responsible 
for its own share of the four events and the various 
phases of the preparation for each are discussed in the 
order in which they occurred. Each pool held prelimi- 
nary eliminations for the competitive water events and 
children frequenting the pools constructed water floats 
for the carnival. Each park could enter any number of 
safety parade floats in any number of divisions. The 
classification for large floats included floats typifying the 
playground itself and floats showing playground activ- 
ities. Individual floats were classified under team of 
bicycles or tandem bicycle, funniest or most humorously 
decorated team of bicycles or tandem bicycle, single bi- 
cycle, funniest decorated single bicycle, best decorated 
vehicle, and most humorously decorated vehicle. Every 
playground collected the amateur-act talent found in the 
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vicinity for an elimination by department-staff judges 
ho picked the best acts for appearance in the Pageant. 
il instructors at playgrounds and pools, while working 
intensively in their own parts of the city, met once a 
week in a staff meeting for a comparison of notes and 
sharing of suggestions. This was in addition to the Play 
Leaders Institute carried on continuously throughout the 
summer. Supervisors skilled in various activities visited 
all parks to aid in preparation of floats and pageant acts 
and to help in the solution of the myriad of problems 


ghich arose constantly. 


Influence of Parade on General Public 


Early in the development of the four-part closing 
program it was evident that a distinct stimulation of 
interest on the part of the general public had occurred. 
Civic groups gave invaluable assistance with little solici- 
tation. The City Commission codperated by sending fire- 
men to inspect the floats for fire hazards and general 
safety, and by providing ample police protection and 
parking restrictions for all events. The Safety Council 
compiled a list of safety slogans previously used, and 
solicited the aid of all firms owning trucks in the city 
so successfully that each playground was provided with 
as many trucks as it needed. The Kent County Relief 
Commission furnished man power for the setting up of 
bleachers for spectators at the Richmond Pool and for 
assembling the stages at the stadium. The Boy Scout 
Council supplied ushers. Parent-Teacher Associations 
furnished float materials and transportation. Stores, in- 
dustrial plants, and national groups in the vicinity of 
each playground gave assistance, either by donating ma- 
terials or by helping to secure them. Organized music 
and national folk groups of the city, including twelve 
boy scout, police, and high school bands, added color 
and accompaniment to the marching line of the Parade. 
For the last two days the Grand Rapids Street Railway 
Company furnished bus transportation to youngsters to 
and from their playgrounds without charge. The con- 
struction company doing a street rebuilding job actually 
te-bricked the center section of two blocks so the Parade 
would not have to be detoured, and tore it up again after 
the Parade passed. The cost of materials was solved by 
an appeal through the Press asking for donations of 
waste materials, as a result of which many firms loaned 
supplies, some cut prices, and numerous individuals vol- 
unteered contributions. The three radio broadcasts of 
the Recreation Department each week on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday over Station WOOD were used 
largely to describe the plans of the whole affair and to 
point out needs of various playgrounds. 


Parade Problems 


It must be admitted that as interest increased and 
the date of the Pageant approached the daily playground 
program came more and more to be centered around the 
building of individual entries and group floats. Actually 
the broad program of activities was maintained on every 
playground up to the final day, to the great credit of the 
play leaders. Many problems, foreseen and unforeseen, 
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One of the many floats. 


arose. In the construction of the floats the chief difficulty 
was that the actual assembly of the decoration could not 
take place until the day before the parade, since the 
people loaning trucks could not spare them before that 
time. Smaller vehicles could not be decorated too soon 
since they might be ruined by bad weather. Small floats 
could not be moved under their own power and had to be 
carried to the Parade starting-point by other cars or 
floats. 


Pageant Problems and Answers 


Problems connected with the final-evening Pageant 
were many. What type of presentation was it possible to 
produce in a short time and with virtually no department- 
owned equipment? How could the estimated cost of 
$600 for installing lights for this one performance be 
met? Could sound equipment for a number of stages be 
secured and paid for? What staging plan should be 
adopted? Where would the lumber come from for a stage 
to seat an orchestra or band of two hundred? Weuld 
the people turn out in large numbers or would they be 
lost in the 12,000 capacity of Houseman Field? 

Because of the popularity of amateur shows on the 
playgrounds it was decided that this form of entertain- 
ment be presented on five stages, one large central stage 
and four small ones. Flood lights were borrowed from an 
advertising agency, the City Light Department and the 
Consumers Power Company installed them, using switch 
equipment borrowed from the Roseberry-Henry Electric 
Company. The Consumers Power Company donated the 
power. The switch system was such that for parts of 
the program the small stages were spot-lighted and then 
later darkened to focus all attention on the center stage. 
A sound system for each small stage was borrowed from 
various sources and a large public address system ade- 
quate for the central stage rented at a philanthropic rate. 
The whole production was staged with only one general 
rehearsal because of the problem of transportation of 
widely scattered groups from every playground. Each 
individual play leader was responsible for bringing his 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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Integralism in Teacher Training 


By 


WALTER J. WITTICH 


Director of the School of Physical Education 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


primarily with method. Method has always enjoyed 

a very prominent place in education. From the very 
beginning of the truly educative process up to the present 
writing, the really great contributions by prominent edu- 
cators have been in method. I refer here to the contribu- 
tions of men like Rousseau, Locke, Froebel, Comenius, 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, and at present the contemporaries 
sponsoring the various phases of the progressive education. 

It is true that there has been considerable criticism 
directed against the emphasis upon method on the grounds 
that excessive devotion to method makes for a self-con- 
sciousness or rather a method-conscious individual. This 
method-consciousness, it has been said, is destructive, and 
is responsible for an introspective, subjective-thinking 
teacher, whose procedure is fatal to all teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. If, however, according to Skinner, “Method 
must consider the total situation, the real world and not 
merely an isolated part of a total situation” rather than 
a certain technique for a certain activity, as it is only too 
often applied in the field of physical education, the above 
criticism is not justifiable. 

Since methods, or rather procedures, have a psycholog- 
ical basis or background, it is of course easy enough to 
understand the chaotic condition that did and still does 
exist in the educational world. This is true not only in 
the field of general education but also in the field of 
physical education. It is indeed an interesting experience 
for one to reflect (if we physical educators ever have time 
to reflect) and to ponder over the conflicting conceptions 
that have arisen in psychology and method during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years. 


‘| DISCUSSION in the first part of this paper deals 


ys IS not so long ago that sense realism was the universal 
philosophy underlying the physical education proce- 
dure. The child responded to a command. The com- 
mands were carefully analyzed and consisted of three 
parts—the command of preparation, the pause, and the 
command of execution. The preparatory command had 
to be concise and suggestive; the length of the pause was 
determined by the nature of the activity; the voice quali- 
fication accompanying the command of execution sug- 
gested the performance of the act. This was indeed a 
precise method and demanded precise responses. In those 
days the response justified the method of procedure. Little 
or no attention was given to adaptation of content to the 
needs of the individual, and coercion was a generally 
accepted principle. Many were the claims made for phys- 
ical education by the pioneers and the physical educators 


of that time. Mark you, I do not speak disparagingly of 
those men and women, for they not only paved the way 
but above all were sincere in their convictions, 

And then this complacency was upset by our illustrious 
Dr. J. F. Williams and others, whose interpretations of 
the philosophies of Dewey, Thorndike, and Kilpatrick 
were applied to the field of physical education. All exist. 
ing systems were denounced and there resulted a revoly- 
tion in our field. The philosophy at once became one of 
“Interest and Effort.” Thorndike’s laws of learning were 
applied, the “Natural Program of Physical Education” 
was thrust upon the unsuspecting physical education 
world with the result that the “Natural Activity Program” 
based upon the purposive psychology replaced the “‘Arti- 
ficial Activity Program.” Informalism replaced formalism, 
the narrow aspect of learning gave place to the broader 
aspect in which the primary learnings were no longer the 
essentials but emphasis was placed upon the associate and 
concomitant learnings as well. The emphasis now is 
placed not so much upon the technique and mastery of 
the motor skill as it is upon the end results in the form 
of proper attitude and habit formation. We are now con- 
cerned more with habits and attitudes than merely with 
the mastery of fundamental skills. 

And so we have been sailing along upon a calm sea for 
the last decade. How easy and beautiful it is to justify 
the natural program in terms of the instinct psychology; 
how beautifully do the neural theory and the laws of 
learning lend themselves to a satisfactory explanation of 
practically any learning phenomenon. 


UT we have learned that there is no “status quo” in 

education. These beautiful theories are being ques- 
tioned. There seems to be a leaning away from the pur- 
posive or instinct psychology. Kuo, Kantor, and Snow, 
the leaders in the anti-instinct psychology, condemn the 
purposive viewpoint as unscientific and pronounce the in- 
stinct psychology as an unfinished one; they claim that 
the instinct psychology leads us to the unknown. The 
behaviorists led by Watson believe that nerve patterns 
are highly variable from the beginning of life and that no 
nerve patterns exist at any time with a sufficient degree 
of fixity and definiteness to justify calling them inherited. 
They consider in the first place that behavior at any stage 
of an individual’s development is simply the end result 
of his previous development, and in the second place, 
they claim that nerve patterns change from day to day 
in accordance with the changing influences surrounding 
the individual. These nerve patterns are called acquired. 
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Kohler and Koffka, the Gestalt psychologists, reject the 
instinct psychology, but contend that not much stress 
should be laid upon inheritance as an explanation of 
podily traits, for the body is a product not only of nutri- 
tion but of environmental pressure patterns which help to 
getermine the characteristics of the individual. Standard- 
ied environment determines many of the traits which 
have been called hereditary. They contend that behavior 
can be inherited only to the extent that it is conditioned 
by organic structure; special organs and the nervous sys- 
tem controlling their use, have developed as one organic 
whole. 

So you see if the anti-instinct psychology should tri- 
umph, our natural program which is based entirely upon 
those instinctive urges and tendencies that, according to 
Williams and Wood and Cassidy, are reputed as being the 
best habit-producing agencies, will be questioned; we will 
begin to doubt whether nature is right, whether these in- 
stinctive urges, tendencies, and impulses are wholesome 
and essential for the development of higher controls and 
habit formation. The pendulum may possibly swing back 
to the artificial or sometimes called invented activities— 
who knows? 

During the past decade we have been using a method 
based upon the philosophy that education is development, 
and that learning is a process of forming bonds in the 
nervous system. The neural basis, as mentioned before, 
may be stated in terms of the three laws of learning: the 
law of satisfaction, the law of exercise, and the law of 
effect. At present the Gestalt psychology challenges 
these laws as it does the entire philosophy of learning. 
According to the Gestalt psychologists, learning is not a 
matter of establishing specific nerve pathways of low re- 
sistance leading from sense organ to muscle or gland. 
They insist that the total activity of the entire body 
influences every specific action. We do not learn by ex- 
perience, we learn by insight. When we have experience, 
but lack insight, we do not learn. The degree of progress 
depends upon the degree of insight which we possess. 
learning is a process of maturation. Maturation is a 
growth process taking place within the child’s nervous 
system. They claim that repetition does not cause learn- 
ing. The learning process is a form of intelligent behavior 
that inevitably takes place when the organism finds prob- 
lem situations repeated at intervals of time. 

And thus we see the conflicting philosophies at the 
present time. Shall we use drill in the learning of our 
motor skills? The structuralist says “yes”; the functional- 
ist says “no.” Have your choice! 


O MATTER how conflicting these arguments and 

philosophies may be, there are certain fundamental 
psychological principles accepted by practically all at 
present and they are: 

1. The whole method is superior to the so-called part 
method of learning. Behavior follows laws that do not permit 
learning parts. 

2. The longer the material, the progressively longer the 
time required to learn it. 

3. The longer the material, the more necessary logical form 
of meaning becomes for adequate mastery. 
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4. The rapid learner is the better retainer because he learns 
by a more thorough use of the whole method. 

5. Meaningful material, possessing some form, is learned 
more rapidly and efficiently than meaningless material. 

6. Knowledge of results leads to more rapid and efficient 
learning. 

7. Discussion introduced into the learning process leads to 
more rapid and efficient learning than the mere doing. 

8. Rewards and punishment, as methods of motivation, are 
effective in certain situations, but should be administered with 
care that the learner does not substitute the reward for the 
goal. 

9. Group stimulation, through codperative effort, makes 
learning more effective, but may decrease efficiency in certain 
individuals. 

10. Under limitations, the use of competition as a method 
of motivation increases the speed of learning and in some 
cases the quality of work. It may, however, decrease the 
quality. ‘ 

11. Praise is. more effective than blame in increasing the 
rate of learning. 

12. The learner must have the attitude of learning in order 
to make progress. Awareness of a time limit generally in- 
creases the learner’s output by stimulating the learning atti- 
tude. (Wheeler and Perkins.) 


The application of these principles of learning to the 
procedure in our field would indeed make a most interest- 
ing paper. I have up to this point confined myself to the 
problem of method and I know that some of you are 
growing quite impatient for I have until now not even 
mentioned integration. Before, however, confining my 
discussion to integration, permit me to say that if the 
trend in education, as reflected at a recent meeting of the 
N.E.A. at Atlantic City, is to result in a curriculum revi- 
sion that calls for a basic liberal education before training 
for teaching, for a two-year minimum of college work to 
precede teacher training, for less specialization and a 
broader basic organization, it behooves us to make for 
greater economy in the learning process and to skillfully 
apply all the above principles and particularly the prin- 
ciples underlying the psychology of motor learning, so as 
to make for optimum learning in the field of Physical 
Education during the two years that remain in the under- 
graduate school. 


ro second part of my discussion deals with the organ- 
ization of subject matter. The classification of subject 
matter organization may conveniently fall into three 
groups: (1) the traditional, (2) correlation, and (3) inte- 
gration. 

Again history repeats itself, for none of the three is 
new. 

The traditional, which consists of the arrangement of 
subject matter into courses of study in terms of subjects 
such as history, arithmetic, anatomy, physiology, gram- 
mar, etc., may be traced back to the time of Plato, whose 
classification consisted of first the Trivium—Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Dialectic—and his Quadrivium—Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. 

The correlation idea which is an effort to make subject 
matter in one field strengthen teaching of subject matter 
in another field, became effective as early as the nineteenth 
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century. The plan was to bring into their proper relations 
all the subjects of the curriculum. It was found, however, 
that certain subjects lent themselves to correlation while 
others did not, and pupils were kept so busy correlating 
old material that there was no room for anything new. 
The natural reaction came, and there was again a falling 
back to the teaching of subjects. 

Integration, in which subject matter lines are ignored 
and an attempt made at the unification of subject matter, 
may be traced back to the teachers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They set down all they knew and wrote’ encyclo- 
pedias that they could themselves read at one sitting. 
Amos Comenius laid claim to a universal lordship over 
learning and preached the oneness of all knowledge. 

The traditional organization of subject matter, com- 
monly called departmentalization in America, naturally 
encouraged specialization. It resulted in such organiza- 
tions as the Gary Plan, the organization of our high school 
curricula, and our college and university plans. It encour- 
ages the specialist, the subject-matter teacher, who marks 
out his own area and keeps within it. The whole organ- 
ization is carefully staked out and no trespassing is per- 
mitted. This has been particularly true in the field of 
physical education; indeed so much so that in many 
schools and school systems, the subject of physical educa- 
tion has been so isolated that due accreditment has never 
been realized. We have become such slaves to depart- 
mentalization that we pride ourselves in having large 
faculties in our departments, all of whom are specialists 
in their particular subject. There is a natural tendency 
for the teacher to concentrate his interests on the subject 
matter rather than upon the pupil and student. The pro- 
fessor of botany is inclined to pride himself on his knowl- 
edge of plants rather than upon his understanding of the 
human nature of the student. The professors of history, 
anatomy, English, chemistry, and physics are so engrossed 
in their respective subjects that they become mere infor- 
mation mongers rather than educators. We, in our special- 
ized and professional departments, are equally at fault. 
_ We, too, boast a large staff of specialists, each one of 
whom is responsible for some one or two subjects and feels 
that he has fulfilled his bargain when the necessary in- 
formation has been imparted or the required skill pre- 
sented. 

The criticism of the unifier or integralist is just. We 
know that the result of all this is a degree of scrappiness, 
that only too often ends in a crazy-quilt of information. 
After all, to the average student, each subject is just 
another subject, a stepping stone toward the ultimate 
goal, the diploma. 

As things stand today, the classroom teacher makes the 
nearest approach toward integralism. She knows all her 
pupils individually as biologic beings, which fact alone 
enables her to evaluate them against a background of the 
various subjects. She is in the position to put over a 
thoroughly integrated program. 

The Form Master in England and the regenting system 
used in some of the old universities in which incoming 
students were placed into the hands of a professor who 
taught them all the subjects.in the curriculum from Greek 
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to Metaphysics, was an approach to integralism, Althoy 
the subject may not have been thoroughly taught, yet the 
professor was compensated by the fact that there was 
teacher-student relationship that has never been crusted 
in departmentalization. 


Fy we ready to discuss integralism in teacher trai. 
ing? Let us analyze the situation for a moment and 
draw our conclusions. 

What is Integration? Dr. Hopkins of Columbia made 
the following statements in a paper delivered at a recent 
N.E.A. at Atlantic City: 


“Integration is a term used to designate the internal aspect 
of behavior exhibited by an individual in resolving the con. 
flicts which arise within his movements in his environment. 
When the internal aspects of the movement are characterized 
by wholeness, that is, when the individual operates as a con. 
nected whole to aspects of experience, or when his physical, 
emotional, intellectual movements are in an organic relation. 
ship that makes for maximum functional use, the individual 
is said to be integrated. 

“Biologically one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of normality in life at the different genetic stages is the 
integration of the organism of each individual to maintain 
this unity of self, this inner connectedness, which even under 
the most crushing conditions, is limitless and endless. . . . The 
tendency toward integration is as fundamental as the tendency 
toward growth. Like growth it is universal, dynamic, modifi- 
able within limits, continuous, and persists from childhood 
to senescence.” 


The integrated individual (1) makes wide contact with 
the environment; (2) approaches the ensuing disturbances 
or problems with confidence, courage, hope, optimism; 
(3) collects, selects, and organizes material for their solu- 
tion; (4) draws relevant conclusions; (5) puts into prac- 
tice the conclusions in changed behavior; (6) takes 
responsibility for the consequences of his behavior; (7) 
uses feelings either as instruments or ends as compatible 
with the preservation of wholeness; and (8) organizes 
pertinent aspects of his successive experiences so that they 
are better available for use in subsequent experiences. 

The disintegrated individual, of course, lacks all of 
these characteristics and since the aim in education is the 
integration of personality, it goes without saying that 
prospective teachers should be exposed to an environment 
that will make for thorough integration on their part. 

Further trends in education reflecting the need of inte- 
gration are: 


1. A small degree of codperation is making its appearance 
in schools with large faculties. Some mathematicians and 
physicists are working into each other’s hands so as to organ- 
ize the order of presentation in such a way that certain math- 
ematical formulae are presented in mathematics when they 
are required in the physics class, thus avoiding duplication 
and reteaching. Similar agreement between teachers of gram- 
mar and teachers of modern languages avoids overlappings. 
The integration of chemistry, physics, biology, and hygiene 
into general science; the integration of history, geography, 
economics and hygiene into social studies, are tendencies 
toward integralism at present. 

2. Several courses in the freshman year in colleges, such as 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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Courtesy German Tourist Information Office, N.Y. 


Europe’s largest skiing ground is the Schneeferner Platt on the slopes of the Zugspitze. 


Some Unique Recreational Programs 
in Germany 
By 


HANS NABHOLZ 
Y.M.C.A., Newark, New Jersey 


recreation conscious. Although, even before the Nazi 
revolution, millions engaged individually in all kinds 
of recreational activities of an athletic nature, the authori- 
ties observed only a benevolent indifference to recreation. 
The Nazis, however, recognized the value which an or- 
ganized nation-wide recreational program is bound to 
have upon the happiness and well-being of the masses 
and proceeded to organize such a program with all the 
pomp and flare of their gigantic propaganda machine, 
fully realizing, of course, the political benefit which their 
own party would derive from such an undertaking. 
Under the slogan “Kraft durch Freude” (Strength 
through Joy), the Nazi steamroller went to work with 
the result that during the first year of this concentrated 
effort 2,500,000 persons participated in organized recrea- 
tional activities in Berlin alone. All numbers given in 
this study pertain to Berlin only, inasmuch as Berlin 
has been the first district to issue complete reports. 
The objective of the organization “Strength through 


= since the world war, the Germans have been 


Joy,” as stated by its leader, Dr. Ley, is to unite all 
Germans in their cultural efforts and to teach them to 
make effective and economical use of their leisure time; 
there shall be only Germans and not German intellectuals, 
German laborers,.German farmers, etc. The organization 
shall do its part in overcoming the class differences be- 
tween German citizens; especially financially poorer 
groups shall be given an opportunity to participate in the 
program to its fullest extent. 

Dr. Ley is the head of the organization. Under him 
stands the Press and Propaganda Division which assists 
the subdivisions in the carrying on of their activities and 
publishes the monthly magazine Kraft durch Freude 
which had a circulation of 3,500,000 copies during the 
first year of its existence. 

The set-up of the various departments is illustrated 
in Table I. 

During the first year of its operation, over 200,000 
citizens of Berlin have travelled under the auspices of 
Dept. I. Under a plan similar to our Christmas Clubs, 
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the people purchase travel or vacation stamps and paste 
them in a booklet. When the booklet is filled, they re- 
ceive a ticket for whatever trip they have enrolled. The 
price for a one-week vacation trip (covering all expenses) 
ranges from 21 RM to 36 RM ($7 to $12 at the present 
exchange rate), and for a sea voyage from 32 to 47 RM. 
TABLE I 
Dr. Ley, “Leader” 


Press and Propaganda Division 
| | | | | 
Dept. I Dept. II Dept. Il Dept. IV Dept. V 
Travelling Education Beautifying Settlement Folklore 


Hiking Training of Work Self-help Homeland 
Vacation 


Many week-end and other trips are listed in the monthly 
publication. The Press and Propaganda Division does 
its part in advertising this opportunity in the various 
industrial and commercial enterprises as well as in the 
churches and homes. Many people who never before had 
an opportunity to travel are thus enabled to visit the 
numerous scenic spots of their fatherland. Special trips 
are arranged for unmarried coeducational groups. All citi- 
zens of limited income are eligible for the special rates 
of these trips. 

While the travel division sees its purpose in affording 
the working man an opportunity to get acquainted with 
his fatherland and to acquire sound patriotism according 
to Nazi ideas in a manner helpful to his spirit and body, 
the department for beauti- 
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Berlin with an employment of 58,000 men have declared 
themselves in sympathy with its principles ang hay 
started on the necessary alterations and new construction 
for the realization of these principles. ‘ 

The folklore and home division has arrenged for dail 
trips to the museums, industrial plants, commercial on 
lishments, and scientific institutions. Competent Volunteer 
leaders act in the capacity of guides. As an illustrat 
let us select at random the itinerary for Tuesday, D 
ber 18, 1934: 


ion, 
ecem- 


No. 

of 
: ; ; Particip. Fee 
9:154.M. Trip to Aschinger’s chain restaurants 30 919 
10:004.M. Trip to Paper Factory of Max Krause 30 9,19 

10:00A.m. Trip to Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 

a eT er. 0.20 
10:00a.M. Trip to Josetti Cigaret Factory ..... 30 0.10 
1:00 P.m. Trip to Josetti Cigaret Factory ..... 30 0.10 
1:00 P.m. Trip to Chocolate Factory ......... 30. 0.15 


1:00 p.m. Trip to Klingenberg Power Plant ... 35 0.29 
6:00 P.M. Trip to Berlin Cathedral and Burying 


WED 0:6k464004640466n000KeRRe OE 0.20 
6:00 p.m. Trip to Grosses Schauspielhaus, 

behind the Scenes .............. 30 0.10 
7:00 p.m. Trip to Radio Station Tegel ....... 300.10 


The department of settlement and self-help has given 
advice to over 2000 people in their problems concerning 
the building and upkeep of homes. Furthermore, it has 
sponsored many concerts, theater parties, etc. Most play- 

houses from the Grand 


fying the work strives to Canoeing in Germany—The procession at the opening of the season. Opera down to neighbor- 


beautify the place where a 
man toils for his daily 
bread. Thus, it is reasoned, 
will the working man learn 
to appreciate and like his 
place of work and feel him- 
self as a cobuilder in the 
nation’s drive for a sound 
social structure. Work must 
no longer be drudgery; it 
must become pleasure. This 
aim, however, can only be 
realized by making the hu- 
man element the most im- 
portant cog in the industri- 
al set-up. 

Working places must be 
clean and light, sanitary 
washrooms and bathing fa- 
cilities are a prerequisite 
for an up-to-date plant. 
Club and social rooms must 
be provided for the work- 
men, not only for the lunch 
periods but also for gather- 
ings after the working day. 
As a result of this depart- 
ment’s campaign, in the 
first months of its existence, 
a total of 245 plants in 
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we, ters have opened their por- 
tals at one time or other to 
“Kraft durch Freude.” 
About 700,000 _ persons 
have been admitted to these 
shows at a reduction of 50 
per cent of the regular 
price of admission. 

In addition to these 
educational trips, the de 
partment has _ purchased 
moving picture machines 
with sound equipment and 
produces films in subjects 
of the rich Germanic folk- 
lore. 

The educational and 
training department’s ac- 
tivities are classified into 
courses, working groups, 
and lectures. 

The purpose of the 
courses is not so much the 
transmittance, acquisition, 
or inculcation of booklear- 
ing, as the raising of the 
students’ general educa- 
tional and cultural level. 
Special emphasis is placed 
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on the classroom discussion. Courses are given in geogra- 
phy, geopolitics, history, German, English, French, 
Spanish, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, typing, 
and stenography. 
The work-groups may be likened to our seminary 
courses. Some such topics are treated as: 
“The Myths of the 20th Century” 20 hours, Dr. Brewitz 
“German History of the Past 2,000 Years” 
20 hours, Dr. Brewitz 
“History of Art” 
20 Hours Museum Trips, Dr. Stabenow, etc. 


The lectures are given by famous men on various 
topics of broad cultural interest. 

The fees for all these opportunities are so small that 
they are almost negligible. A matriculation card entitling 
the student to all classes is furnished for 1 RM (about 
33 cents in U.S. currency). 

The physical education courses enjoy the greatest 
popularity as can be recognized readily from the fact 
that the enrollment is 10 times the size of all other 
groups combined. From November 1933 until October 
1934, 35,000 different individuals participated in the 
126,000 class sessions which were in charge of 109 
competent volunteer instructors. 

Any German citizen is eligible for these courses. The 
only prerequisite consists in a sport card which must be 


Courtesy German Tourist Information O fice, N.Y. 


Fruehlingsstrasse (Spring Street) in Garmisch in the German Alps with some of the peasants having a Sunday morning chat at the well. 


renewed annually for the price of 20 cents. An additional 
small fee is then charged for the individual courses. 

There are open and closed courses. Any one is eligible 
for the open courses. The participants are at liberty to 
miss as many classes as they wish and may drop out 
altogether at will. 

The closed courses are graded. Students enroll for 
the duration of the entire course and have to pay the 
tuition in advance. 

All classes meet during the day and at night. There 


_are coeducational groups as well as classes for either men 


or women. Some classes are open only to persons over 
thirty-five years of age. 

During the winter of 1934-35, the following courses 
were given in Berlin: 


Cross Country, open, men only ................- 0.20 RM 
Tee, TANT, GION, GOOG. ons once cscs ssccccces 0.40 
Swimming for Beginners, closed, co-ed. or separate 2.10 
Advanced Swimming, closed, co-ed. or separate ... 1.80 
Introduction to Jiu-Jitsu, closed, co-ed. ......... 3.20 
Skiing, Indoors Preparatory Course, 12 hours, 
GONEE, CDG. 0.6 ccrsncicsccsasccscvanseseess I 3 MK 

Ski-Gymnastics, open, co-ed. ..........----0000) 0.30 
Indoor Tennis, closed, co-ed., 512 hours ......... 5.00 


Ice-Skating for Beginners, closed, co-ed., 72 hours 3.09 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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S EQUIPMENT for taking and 
Motion showing motion pictures has. been 
Picture developed commercially, the use of this 
Study agency in schools for educational and 


cultural purposes has also been increas- 
ing. Many schools and colleges now use motion pictures 
in a variety of subjects as part of their educational 
equipment. Physical education classes, among others, 
have found that films showing the techniques of differ- 
ent activities, or of expert play, have definite teaching 
value. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that this use of mo- 
tion picture material is neither as wide-spread nor as 
effective as it might be, a variety of reasons accounting 
for these shortcomings. Included among these are the 
lack of general information on available films, the limited 
number of really useful films which have been made so 
far, and a lack of coordination among the organizations 
and agencies engaged in producing and using motion 
pictures for educational purposes. Educators have be- 
come increasingly aware of this situation in recent years, 
and feel the need for some nation-wide, coordinated plan 
for the best use and development of educational films. 
Finally, in 1934, the American Council of Education be- 
came interested in the problem, and since then has been 
working for the establishment of an American Film In- 
stitute which would assemble and organize for general 
dissemination information on available motion picture 
material, and would guide developments in this field. 

In the preparatory work toward the accomplishment of 
this end, the American Council of Education has estab- 
lished a five-fold survey of the use of the motion picture 
in education. The studies to be made are as follows: 

1. The establishment and operation of one committee 
in a selected field of subject matter. 

2. A study of a number of practical methods of setting 
up and administering visual-education programs. 

3. The preparation of a comprehensive bibliography 
of books and articles on motion pictures in education. 

4. Preparation of a catalog of educational films. 
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5. A study to discover the educational requirements 
for motion picture projectors and other equipment. 

In this connection a signal honor has been bestowed 
upon the Motion Picture Committee of the Section op 
Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Education 
Association. It is a pleasure to announce that this grow 
has been selected to carry out the first of the shea 
surveys. Credit for this selection comes as a reward for 
work well done. When the American Council on Educa- 
tion began its ambitious project, it early became aware 
of the work already being done by the Committee of 
the Women’s Athletic Section, and, realizing its worth 
made the decision to select physical education as the 
chosen field of subject matter. The Committee, of which 
Miss Gladys Palmer is chairman, has already made a 
promising start by completing a country-wide survey of 
motion pictures in connection with women’s sports jp 
colleges and universities. The results so far obtained wil] 
be reported in the March Research Quarterly, Through 
the financial assistance of the American Council on Edu. 
cation, this study has been extended to the secondary 
schools of the United States. Further activities of the 
Committee will be reported in the JOURNAL and at the 
National Convention at St. Louis. 

Under the excellent guidance of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and its coordinating Director of Re- 
search in Moving Picture Education, Dr. Edgar Dale 
of The Ohio State University, the study of moving 
pictures in the field of physical education should have 
significant effects both for our profession and for this 
new and challenging movement in visual education. The 
American Physical Education Association extends its 
best wishes and support to this important venture and 
to the various groups that have an active part in its suc- 
cess. Physical education as a profession takes on new 
stature with the recognition that has thus been accorded 
by a national organization of the very highest standing. 


TTENDANCE at some recent 


A New swimming meets has _ prompted 
Breast these rambling comments on the new 
Stroke? breast stroke, variously styled in such 


figurative nomenclature as the Dolphin, 
Butterfly, Porpoise, and Flying Fish. The question may 
well be asked, “When is a breast stroke not a breast 
stroke?” There may be some points of similarity between 
the old frog and the new flying fish types of strokes, it is 
true, but this resemblance takes a considerable flight of 
the imagination to carry it to any reasonable lengths. 
Rather, the impression the spectator gains is that the 
breast stroke has now become a medley race with the old 
style predominating only during the stretches when en- 
ergy must be conserved. The old breast-stroker found it 
advantageous to stay under water, especially on his dive 
and turns, whereas the swimmer using the new stroke 
makes the best headway out of water. After using the 
breast stroke for a breathing spell, the swimmer literally 
leaps out of the water in a mad, breath-taking spurt 
which is only a temporary pace from which he must lapse 
again into the more leisurely movements. The new race 
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is thus a sprint when the swimmer is fresh, and a long- 
distance swim when he is tired. 

The old breast stroke was rather restful to watch, in- 
terspersed as it was with the various sprint races. The 
frog-like motion gave a graceful coordination lacking in 
the splash and surge of other strokes. The new stroke, 
however, more nearly approximates the racing crawl; in 
fact, it may well be considered a simultaneous, or double- 
arm crawl, when compared with the alternating crawl to 
which our swimming meets are accustomed. 

The point at issue is not the desirability of the new 
flying fish stroke. It has many attractive features, but 
would it not be desirable to add this stroke to the swim- 
ming program as an additional event, rather than to 
confuse it with the older breast-stroke style? The swim- 
ming meet is after all a brief affair, and the introduction 
of this disputed stroke as another racing event would 
not only enhance the spectator’s appreciation of the pro- 
gram, but also give more participants a chance to com- 
pete; and, after all, that is one of the primary purposes 
of athletic sports in an educational program. 


AST month in the JouRNAL, an arti- 

cle on the Rose Bowl Game included 
pictures of parade floats which were 
startlingly lavish and beautiful. One 
marvelled that human ingenuity could 
plan them and that human hands could fashion them. 
Contrastingly, in this issue, another parade is depicted 
in which the floats, in their way, represent accomplish- 
ment just as unusual. Whereas the one display showed 
technique of craftmanship the ultimate in perfection, 
the other shows art more simple, more limited, more un- 
fashioned, but nevertheless equally—if not more so— 
permeated with the creative spirit. 

The relationship of spirit and technique has been a 
question of delicate balance ever since play and art be- 
gan. Enthusiasm, freshness, and vigor are characteristic 
of youth and of youthful art, even though form and tech- 
niques may be lacking. There is poetry not clothed in 
conventional form which is brimming with life; and at 
the other extreme, there is poetry polished so highly to 
conform to form that it becomes stilted. The enthusiasm 
of the youthful actors in the drama of the children’s 
circus may be lacking in the performances of professional 
actors surrounded by all the help that modern science 
can give in the way of lighting, scenery, and stage set- 
tings. In play, in rhythm, in sport, this balance of spirit 
and technique is exceedingly important. Granted that a 
certain amount of skill and technique are necessary to 
best performance and a fullest sense of satisfaction, there 
is also danger that technique may become so exalted as 
to be an end in itself rather than a means to an end. 
When that point is reached, play loses its zest—the art 
becoming so mechanized that the feeling of joy is lost. 
The theme is gone; there is shadow without substance; 
there is skill without other purpose. 

The need for technique to give the best expression to 
creative spirit is incontrovertible—so too the premise 
that spontaneity of participation must not be sacrificed 
to the worship of technique for itself. This balance 
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seems to prevail in the two displays that are the subject 
of this discussion. Both show enthusiasm; both show per- 
fection as measured by the talents to be expected of those 
engaged in making them. 

The Grand Rapids Safety Parade, described in this 
issue, exemplifies activity education at its best. It was 
self-conceived and self-directed in so far as the children 
on the playgrounds were concerned. The ideas originated 
with them, it was their affair, and it was a cooperative 
affair. They made the floats. All shared in the planning 
and making of the larger floats, yet each child could enter 
his own smaller float in the parade. Wisely supervised, 
though not too much so, the children planned costumes, 
posed on the floats, or walked with their roller coasters 
and wagons and bicycles. It was an enthusiasm that 
emanated from the children to the directors, to parents, 
and to the community at large, rather than the other way 
around. Safety education thus found a receptive hearing 
when bulletins and radio programs sponsored by the 
Safety Council, the Grand Rapids Press, and the Depart- 
ment of Recreation reached the homes. The children had 
done their part in an educational enterprise. Their en- 
thusiasm and creative efforts were given to the end of 
an enlightened community attitude upon the question of 
responsibility for the safety of its citizens. If the adults 
can do their part as well as the children have, the Grand 
Rapids Safety Pageant will have far-reaching results in 
addition to having provided an interesting project and an 
entertaining spectacle. 


N ONE of the main programs of 
the Department of Superintend- 

ence of the National Education Associ- 
ation, recently assembled in annual con- 
vention at St. Louis, appears the name 
of Carl Schrader, State Director of Physical Education 
in Massachusetts, well known and revered by the physi- 
cal education profession. The topic is “Physical Edu- 
cation Becomes a Fundamental.” Such recognition is 
seldom accorded any of the special subjects of the cur- 
riculum, and physical education is fortunate in being 
given this opportunity of presenting its objectives to the 
educational administrators of the country. It is fitting 
also that Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and President of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, should have selected Mr. 
Schrader to represent health and physical education. 

Carl Schrader is recognized as one of our foremost 
leaders, and has always stood strongly for the educational 
aspects of physical education. Throughout his profes- 
sional career he has been untiring in his services to the 
American Physical Education Association. After serving 
as its president, he has continued to be active as commit- 
tee member, organizer, and adviser. Apart from the hon- 
ors his national association has bestowed upon him, he 
has received other recognitions. In 1930, he was the re- 
cipient of the Ling Foundation Medal for altruistic serv- 
ice to the children of this country. 

The JoURNAL welcomes this opportunity to congratu- 
late Mr. Schrader on the honor that this assignment has 
brought to him personally as well as to his profession. 
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Physical and Health Education Program 


in the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 


By 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 


Chairman of the Department of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 


N THE University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, the 
| program of physical and health education begins with 

junior kindergarten children and extends throughout 
the elementary and high school for both boys and girls.* 
With the exception of the work in the junior and senior 
kindergarten, all physical education throughout the Lab- 
oratory Schools is taught by regular physical education 
teachers. In the junior kindergarten two types of phys- 
ical work are given, a one-hour daily playground period 
and a fifteen-minute gymnasium period. The playground 
period is one of supervised but undirected activity. The 
play area has been set aside and developed as a kinder- 
garten playground. Some special equipment has been 
constructed and the ground has a tan-bark covering. 
Although the playground period is free and informal, it 
is a time of vigorous activity for most children. It 
also provides an opportunity for social adjustment so 
necessary to the normal development of children of this 
age. 

A typical day on the kindergarten playground may be 
one where some of the children are playing on the tower 
gym, which is a very popular piece of equipment be- 
cause of the various kinds of ladders and the excellent 
way in which it lends itself to dramatic play. Today, 
it may be a house with an upstairs and downstairs; 
tomorrow it may be a boat with a cabin deck; or an 
ice plant with blocks of ice to be hauled away by the 
trucks. The ladder-gym may be in use by another group 
of four or five children. Some of the more skilled 
climbers may be traveling by their hands across the 
horizontal ladders. A few children may be doing turns 
or hanging by their knees from the horizontal bars. A 
“family” of four or five may be using the play-house, 
while another group may be working in the small garden 
which adjoins the playgrounds and is maintained and 
cared for by the junior kindergarten children. Some- 
times a part of the children ride their tricycles, push 
wheel-barrows, or play with balls if they wish that type 
of activity. The gymnasium period in junior kindergarten 
is devoted largely to rhythmic activities. Here again the 
work is free and informal. Natural and fundamental 
movements are introduced with music and the children 
are urged to express their own ideas and interpret the 


* Given as a speech before the Conference of Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, University of Chicago, July 16, 
1935. 


music as they wish. Any dramatic interest, imitative 
play, or creative effort is encouraged within reason. The 
rhythms period is very popular with the children and 
it usually ends too soon to suit them, judging by their 
expressions of interest. 


HE senior kindergarten children have a thirty-minute 

daily playground period and a fifteen-minute daily 
gymnasium period. They use the playground in much 
the same way as the junior kindergarten. Both kinder- 
garten groups have their daily out-of-doors period even 
during the winter months, unless the weather is ex- 
tremely bad. 

The senior kindergarten gymnasium period, like that 
of the junior kindergarten, is devoted largely to rhyth- 
mic activities. It is conducted in the same free and in- 
formal manner. The experiences the children gained 
during the junior kindergarten year are used as a founda- 
tion in carrying on the work in senior kindergarten. By 
the end of the school year the timidity and self-con- 
sciousness of most children disappear, which makes it 
much easier for the teacher to secure the desired indi- 
vidual self-expression. 

One gymnasium period a week in the senior kinder- 
garten is devoted to playing on apparatus such as travel- 
ing rings, double rings, horizontal ladders, slides, spring- 
boards, and climbing ropes. Emphasis is not placed 
on the development of skill but rather on the fun that 
may be derived from experimenting with the different 
pieces of apparatus. Through this type of play, skill is 
developed in most children at an amazing rate. No child 
is asked to do anything on the apparatus which he does 
not feel ready to do. The encouragement and assistance 


offered by the teachers stimulates most children to better 
performance. 


HE programs of the first-, second-, and third-grade 

children are similar enough to permit them to be de- 
scribed together. The second and third grades have a 
one-hour daily physical education class period and the 
first grade has a thirty-minute daily period. The boys 
and girls in these grades are not segregated for their 
activities. In the program of activities rhythmic work 
and group games are stressed. The group games selected 
for these grades help to develop such fundamental skills 
as running, jumping, throwing, and climbing. Imitative 
and dramatic play are quite evident in many of the games. 
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The group games selected for the second-grade children 
are slightly more organized than the first-grade games. 
When the children enter the second grade, they are still 
largely individualistic in their play. The games are so 
selected throughout the first, second, and third grades 
that the playing of highly organized games is arrived 
at by a progressive process. By the end of the school 
ear the second-grade children are beginning to think in 
terms of the group and team, and team-work begins to 
take form. After the first few weeks of the school year, 
the third-grade children are ready for some of the more 
highly organized games such as kickball, modified soccer, 
and playground baseball. The apparatus play continues 
as free as in the kindergartens yet the children have de- 
veloped the strength and skill necessary to do more ad- 
vanced activities. The rhythms taught are a continuation 
of the work started in the kindergarten. The children 
have the ability to do more advanced work in creating 
their own forms by combining fundamental movements 
and putting into movement form ideas they may have re- 
ceived from music, poetry, or stories. Swimming for the 
first-grade children has been added to the program re- 
cently. Although it is still in the experimental stage 
the results have been gratifying. Two instructors and 
three assistants are necessary during the swimming 
period. The water in the pool is lowered so that all may 
touch bottom. The teaching procedure varies with the 
individual and his adjustment to the water. In the 
third-grade swimming classes, a beginning is made in 
teaching the proper form of the crawl, back-, and breast- 
strokes. Many of the children are able to swim when 
they enter the third grade. A natural division for class 
instruction is made of swimmers and non-swimmers. By 
the end of the school year practically all children in the 
third grade can swim. The exceptions are largely those 
who have been restricted physically or who have been 
transferred from other schools. 


EGINNING with the fourth grade in the elementary 

schools, the boys and girls are segregated for their 
physical education work. All children are assigned lock- 
ers in the gymnasium and are required to wear uniform 
gymnasium clothing for physical education work. They 
have a one-hour daily class period for physical education 
class work. The size of the classes in elementary school, 
after the boys and girls have been segregated, is ap- 
proximately thirty-five. Most activities for both boys 
and girls are arranged on a seasonal basis. 


With a few exceptions the same activities are offered 
to both boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. The program of activities includes swimming, 
soccer, speedball games, relays, social dancing, newcomb, 
volleyball, apparatus, mat work, rhythms, ice skating, 
tennis, playgroundball, and track. All activities for girls 
are conducted according to girls’ standards. Most activi- 
ties in both the girls’ and boys’ programs are offered over 
a period of years in order to provide sufficient time for 
pupils to attain the desired proficiency, particularly in 
seasonal sports. There is, however, progression from 
year to year depending on the knowledge, skill, and 
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ability of each pupil. In the highly organized games such 
as soccer, basketball, and volleyball the emphasis is 
placed largely on the game fundamentals. In actual com- 
petition, these are modified to coincide with the general 
ability of the age group. In all competitive games, a 
progression in team play may be noted from the fourth 
through the sixth grade. The fundamentals of all activi- 
ties taught also show a progression from one age group 
to another. Even though the program is arranged pro- 
gressively there is an overlapping in skill and ability of 
pupils from one grade to the next. That is, the best per- 
formers in grade four may be equal to or superior to the 
poor performers in grade five. The same thing exists 
between all other grades. It seems that we must recog- 
nize each pupil as an individual and our best results are 
obtained when we give assistance to them as individuals. 

Considerable stress is placed on the rhythmic work 
for girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The girls 
of these three grades are ready for a much more advanced 
type of rhythmic work. They are usually very alert, have 
an abundance of energy, and have not yet reached the 
self-conscious stage. They have an experimental atti- 
tude and are very ready to use their bodies as an expres- 
sive medium. All of these factors are valuable for ap- 
preciation and achievement in rhythmic activities. The 
girls and boys meet together for social dancing. 


N ADDITION to the daily physical education class 
period of each pupil in the elementary school, all chil- 
dren from grade two through grade six may participate 
in the after-school play clubs which are held an hour and 
a half on the first four days of each week. The clubs 
were originated a few years ago for the purpose of pro- 
viding a program of outdoor activities for the children of 
the elementary school who had inadequate play space 
and were using the streets in the neighborhood of the 
school as playgrounds. Since their beginning, the play 
clubs have experienced changes in purpose and in the 
program of activities offered. It has been found that 
these clubs may be very helpful in child development. 

There are two clubs in each grade of the elementary 
school as the boys and girls are segregated for their work. 
The play clubs staff includes five men and five women 
club leaders and a supervisor. These club leaders are 
selected college and university students who are specializ- 
ing in fields of education, recreation, or social welfare 
work. They are employed on a part-time basis. The 
clubs’ supervisor is a teacher in the Laboratory Schools. 
Regular meetings are held for the club leaders to discuss 
mutual problems and to outline programs. Frequently, 
experts in the fields of recreation, child psychology, and 
education are invited to speak at these meetings in order 
to introduce new ideas and methods that may be of value 
to the club leaders in carrying on their work. 

The activities in the play clubs are conducted on an 
informal basis. The interests of the children in each club 
largely determine the type of activity carried on. The 
club programs include many activities found in the daily 
class period. Other activities are handicraft, hikes, cer- 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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Practical Hints on Demonstrations 


By 






C. F. ANDERSON 


Milton Union High School 
Milton, Wisconsin 


enables the physical education director to do various 

things: 

1. Sell himself and program to the community. 

2. Develop interest in the student body toward phys- 
ical education. 

3. Provide an opportunity for boys and girls to appear 
before the public. 

4, Provide entertainment, and sometimes raise money 
for the department. 

5. Develop latent poise. 

When a demonstration is given for the first time in a 
community, it is wise to start out on a small scale and 
enlarge it each succeeding year by adding more activities 
and elaborate costumes. 

In presenting a physical education demonstration in the 
high school, one should try to adhere to the following 
rules: 

1. Encourage every boy and girl to take part in it. The 
less skilled individuals should be assigned to activities 
that do not reveal their inabilities. 

2. The activities should be chosen from the regular 
physical education program. 

3. The student body should be allowed to run and 
manage the demonstration. Junior and senior business 
managers, junior and senior costume designers, and pub- 
licity and program directors can be appointed by the 
faculty or selected by the students. The program cover 
ought to be designed by the pupils. During the demon- 
stration the physical education director should remain in 
the background. 

4. The entire demonstration should not exceed more 
than one and one-half hours. Each number must be 
short; no activity exceeding eight minutes in duration. 
It is important to have something going on every moment. 
Boys will readily volunteer to act as clowns and put on 
entertaining stunts between the numbers. Groups should 
be assigned to place and remove equipment. The boys 
and girls should skip, dance, or run on and off the floor. 
Nothing detracts more from a demonstration than listless 
movements and hesitancy on the part of the participants. 

5. Whenever it is possible all of the students ought to 
be kept out of sight of the audience when awaiting their 
turn on the floor. If the locker rooms are not suitably 
located, a curtain may be hung across one side of the gym- 
nasium. To eliminate noise and commotion, arrange the 
groups in the order of their appearances and provide 
plenty of benches to rest upon. 


|’ BRIEF, the annual physical education demonstration 


6. When practicable, it is better to have the audience 
seated only on three sides and a reasonable distance from 
the performers. 

7. The demonstration must work up to a climax with 
the best groups appearing last, plenty of rapid move. 
ments, bright costumes, and large numbers in the actiy- 
ities. 

8. If a fee is charged, it should be kept low enough so 
that all can afford to attend. Some schools merely take 
up a collection. When a charge is made, the school should 
defray all expenses. The home economics department may 
be enlisted if the girls are not capable of designing and 
sewing inexpensive costumes made of paper cambric and 
crepe paper. All costumes, such as clown suits, dresses, 
etc., can be stored and used again. 

9. Music adds considerable color to a demonstration; 
consequently, the high school orchestra’s services may be 
obtained. The orchestra may play a waltz during the 
pyramid building and a snappy foxtrot during the tum- 
bling drill, aided by the drummer in emphasizing various 
stunts. Brisk march music adds snap to drills. For nov- 
elty dances, use piano accompaniment. 

10. Careful, detailed organization several weeks in ad- 
vance will insure a smooth exhibition. The demonstration 
ought to be a natural outgrowth of the daily gymnasium 
and playground activities. Specific drill must start eight 
weeks before presenting it to the public. The general 
program and class activities should not be disrupted, but 
merely built up and polished off for public appearance. 

Group rehearsals outside of the class period can be held 
during an activities period or any other available time. 
One practice for each group is usually sufficient. Such a 
review can be handled by a squad leader. After all groups 
have attained a reasonable degree of perfection, the grand 
rehearsal can take place in which all the students are 
allowed to view the demonstration. 

11. School spirit may be fostered and encouraged 
among the students at this time by making posters and 
giving “pep” talks. Smiling and relaxed boys and girls 
who enjoy doing their accomplishments will be far more 
effective than tense, frowning, and sluggish individuals. 
It is wise not to “kill” enthusiasm by insisting upon 
minute perfection. 

12. The director ought to be especially alert to take 
advantage of any particularly clever students. Jugglers, 
contortionists, tightwire walkers, etc., deserve an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their special abilities. 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 


Dance Drama 


Kentucky 
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Emancipation— 
“Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory.” 


OSCAR H. GUNKLER 


Associate Director of 


Physical Education 


Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


tially in the center of activity from the earliest 
history of America, this dance drama follows a 
natural sequence in its development. It was produced to 
show the close union between mind and body, that bodies 
may be “swift and enduring servants of the good will,” 
and that the body may be used as a means of expression. 
Then, too, there was an attempt made to trace the 
proper mechanical development of the body. From early 


Bian around the absorbing history of a state essen- 


Greed destroys 


times to the present day there can be seen the effort and 
desire to obtain optimum physical condition, to be able 
to use the body properly. To this end even early man 
strove. 

It was also felt that there is a definite place for men 
in the dance, that there is a masculine grace of line and 
movement, and that to them belong the great gestures 
of strength and endurance. 

Finally, an attempt was made to show fine, lithe, 


the machine. 
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The Red Man and his ceremonies. 


strong, supp!e bodies, the result of training and discipline. 


Program 

THE DarK AND BLoopy GROUND 
The Red Man and His Ceremonies 
Pantomime of the Chase 
Preparation for War 

BOONE AND THE EARLY SETTLERS 
The White Man Triumphant in His Combat with 

the Red Man 
SLAVERY AND THE NEGRO 

The Negro at Work—‘Come Out Here and Shuck 


This Corn.” 

The Negro Oppressed—‘Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve Seen.” 

His Craving for Religious Expression— “We Are 


Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 
Emancipation—*‘Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory.” 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Man’s Drudgery and Inability to Free Himself from 

the Soil 
PRESENT SITUATION 
Machine Age in the Hills—After the assembly of the 
vast machine, individual lust for power and gold 
destroys the structure. 
In RETROSPECT 
Brief poses from the preceding dramas are shown 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
Through Labor, Learning, and Leisure, Man is lifted 
to his highest development. 


The Dark and Bloody Ground 


Many Indian tribes’ hunting grounds and battlefields 
lay within the present boundary of the Commonwealth. 
Here the same intense drama of the chase and prepara- 
tion for war was felt in reality then as it is portrayed 
in this dance drama. 

Approximately thirty men, representing Indians dec- 


orated with war paint, scalp locks, and feathers, enter 
stealthily under cover of darkness and seat themselves 
in a council ring. A chief of the tribe returns to the ring 
with news of the hunt and prepares to tell the story of 
his chase. He signals for silence and then he starts his 
pantomime of stalking the animal, sighting it, and finally 
hurling his spear. He approaches the animal, warily 
watching for a spark of life. Finally as the animal dies 
he retrieves his spear and poising it about his head dances 
in triumph saluting the Four Winds and the Great Spirit. 
He is interrupted in his dance by a warrior bearing the 
news of the approach of a warlike tribe. The two central 
figures then inspire the council ring to prepare for war, 
and with a dramatic gesture all rise in unison. A wat 
dance follows with the warriors seeking greater efficiency 
through maneuvers to fit themselves for the combat. The 
scene closes as the warriors leave for war. The music 
used in this phase of the drama was adapted from two 
sources: an authentic tribal prayer, and a war song. 


Boone and the Early Settlers 


When Boone and his followers pushed their conquest 
toward Kentucky, hostile tribes of red men constantly 
attacked them. After many skirmishes the white men 
finally subdued their red enemies. 

As Boone’s men enter, characteristically attired im 
coonskin caps and homespun breeches, a group of It 
dians approach and single out for a hand-to-hand combat. 
They circle warily, each looking for an advantage; sud- 
denly the red man leaps upon the white man. A dramatic 
struggle ensues, white man and red man leaping, clutch- 
ing, dodging, and grappling. At times the advantage is 
with the white man, at others, the red man seems almost 
the victor. Finally, in triumph, the white man seizes the 
red man and lifting him over his head, carries him off. 
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“fpdian Camp Fires,” by Bliss, was the musical back- 
ground for this scene. 


Slavery and the Negro 


The negro was ever wont to make ceremony. He con- 
dull routine into an event and molded monotonous 
4] into rhythm. 
ais cies of the drama, a leader and a group of 
aves are singing a cornhusking song, the leader singing 
the verse and the group the chorus. Rhythmically their 
hodies sway in the task of husking and piling the corn. 
The tempo of the work slows to the strains of “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” as an overseer enters, 
brandishing his whip. He gives vent to his anger in 
lashes as he finds his slaves not working as fast as he 
would like. The leader of the slaves begs for mercy and 
receives more blows in return. Dejected and discouraged, 
all the slaves sink to the ground as the master leaves. 
Softly the strains of the lovely negro spiritual “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” are heard and thus the leader 
responds in his craving for religious expression. Two 
others join him and as their fervid emotions rise, the 
tawdriness and dejection of servitude are cast away and 
forgotten. 
Suddenly from out of the darkness the Spirit of Eman- 
cipation brings the news of freedom. The figure is draped 
with an American flag and his movements are soaring and 
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free. As the curtains close, the entire group leaves, re- 
joicing in a new-found freedom. “‘Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory” is the musical background for this phase of 
the drama. 


Agricultural Development 


Man worked no harder anywhere than in Kentucky. 
Trying to wrest a living from the land was in the past, 
as it is now, an endless struggle. Chained to the plow, 
he was continually hoping for a better life but always by 
circumstance was held to his drudgery. 

This theme was developed in a dance of very slow 
rhythm. The music in minor key accentuated the feeling 
of despair, having only an occasional suggestion of bright- 
ness. With plodding steps, four men in harness enter 
pulling a bull tongue plow; the fifth man is shackled to 
it. This group portrays man’s drudgery and inability to 
free himself from the soil. The whole effect created a 
vision of his great hopes in life which kept him tilling 
the soil and plodding onward. 


Machine Age in the Hills 


Moving mechanically as automatons, nineteen men, 
dressed with silver helmets and wide silver belts, enter 
in groups to build a huge machine. The pulsating music 
of “Chord Grasps” by Ludvig Schytte, Op. 75, I and TIT, 

(Continued on Page 208) 


Man chained to the plow. 




































































MILDRED 


Unusual Elementary School Program 






By 


KERSHNER 


Chula Vista Grammar School, 
Chula Vista, California 


N A PERIOD when most intelligent persons are turn- 
| ing pragmatists—willing to accept any progress which 
proves itself that in concrete accomplishment—physi- 
cal education is fortunate to be able to present this 
example of a practical and valuable achievement in our 
most progressive theories. 

With the three-fold purpose of developing the physical, 
social, and mental welfare of the child through the one 
department that is actively considering all those phases 
as an integrated whole, this program of the Chula Vista 
Grammar School includes free-play games, folk dancing, 
and intramural competition for the social development; 
health education through theoretical and actual presenta- 
tion; and mental relaxation and adjustment as a natural 


outgrowth of these. 
HER: the health phase is considered the center of the 
physical education department’s vital efforts. 

This is carried out in a systematic way: (1) by edu- 
cation of the child in his regular classroom in a series of 
units; (2) by periodic examination of each child; (3) by 
adapting the program individually to each child; and 
(4) through regular physical exercise in the daily phys- 
ical education classes. 

Some persons maintain that there should be no physical 
education specialist in the grammar school; that the class- 
room teacher should be interested in the “whole child.” 

Any real classroom teacher is interested and is anxious 
to help. If for no other reason than that his physical 
condition so definitely affects a child’s mental attain- 
ments, she would be interested. But only a classroom 
teacher herself can realize the infinite number of things 
for which she is responsible. 

The physical education director in this school prepares 
the units that are to be presented by the classroom 
teacher, thus providing a progressive and carefully graded 
course in the development of, and understanding of, 
health practices. The classroom teacher then presents the 
unit, which covers a semester. The same unit is repeated 
in a more advanced form every few semesters, which 
provides for repetition without monotony. 


ERIODIC examinations of height, weight, feet, and 

teeth of all children, and inspection of eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat of all are made by the nurse and physi- 
cal education director. Special examinations—through 
clinics or private physicians—are made for those who 
require additional attention. 





Children precariously underweight are put into reg 
groups during physical education periods, and if neces. 
sary, at noon. Something unique has been used success. 
fully for this period. Large sandboxes during warm and 
sunny days provide the place for supervised relaxation 
aided by a story. Often at the end of the period, the 
children who were so reluctant at first to give up their 
regular games, remark that they wish the period were 
longer. Complete relaxation is frequently demonstrated 
by children going to sleep. 

Figures at the end of a year showed that a large num- 
ber had come up to normal weight through this program 
and home codperation, which is enlisted through written 
statements and invitations to a consultation with the 
physical education director and nurse. Without the close 
cooperation of the nurse and the physical education de. 
partment, of course, a program could not be successfully 
carried on. 

When it is recommended by a doctor, children are 
given noon sunbaths on the roof of the school. A flat 
roof with a three-foot windbreak provides an ideal situa- 
tion for sunbaths. The simple equipment consists of pads 
and unbleached muslin covers for each child. This pro- 
gram is under the supervision of a specialist in sun- 
bathing. 

The physical education director is also a dental hy- 
gienist, and makes a complete survey of the entire school 
each year. Special stress is placed on those classes where 
dental units are being taught. Welfare funds, revolving 
loans, clinics, codperation of local dentists, all serve to 
care for cases where such aid is necessary. No work is 
done by the school, but every effort is made to assist the 
parents in this responsibility. 

Interesting and beneficial work has been done here 
with the correction of simple foot defects. Pedographs 
taken of children’s feet in the fourth grade and again in 
the sixth showed that those who had followed the simple 
recommendations of correct shoes, correct walking, and 
exercises, developed their feet to a normal condition. 
The boys, who, due to the mild weather, can go barefoot 
the greater part of the year, proved to have relatively 
few foot defects, as compared with girls. 

A unit on the care of the feet, and proper shoes, is 
taught one semester in the upper grades. Parents are 
also informed about the correct type and fitting of shoes, 
and the codperation of local shoe dealers is helping to 
make correct fitting possible. 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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N SELECTING the proper 
locker for physical education 

department requirements, we 
must first take into consideration 
three things: (@) the amount of 
floor area available; (6) the number of persons to be 
accommodated (with some room for further expansion) ; 
and (c) the amount of money appropriated. 

Below we have outlined the four general types of 
gymnasium lockers available, and their particular and 
individual uses. In the larger schools, any or all may be 
installed and used to good advantage. 


‘Single-Tier Lockers 


In the large separate gymnasium, where students may 
come in from the outside and require storage space for 
heavy outer garments, the full-length locker, probably 
12”x12”x60” or 12”x12”x72”, will serve to the best ad- 
vantage. Even though full-length lockers are not fur- 
nished to the entire student body, it is very desirable that 
a separate locker-room, with at least 12”x12”x72” full- 
length lockers, be maintained for the use 
of visiting athletic teams. 

As an alternative, the two-person locker 
may be used, giving full-length clothes 
storage, yet occupying considerably less 
floor area than the ordinary single-tier, 
single-person locker. This type locker is 


Large Compart- 
ment for street 
clothes — used 
while class 
member is in 
gymnasium. 


By 


Gymnasium Lockers 


E. V. WESTMEYER, 


Aurora, Illinois 


Double-tier lockers are Usually 
installed in the following sizes. 
in junior high schools—12” wide 
12” deep, 30” high; in senior 
high schools, colleges, and univer. 


sities—12” wide, 12” deep, 36” high. 


Gymnasium Type Lockers 
(see sketch) 


The gymnasium type locker and its use is not as well 
known or understood as some of the other types—but we 
believe for all-round service, it will give the most satis. 
faction, both to the class members and to the school or 
gymnasium officials. 

Briefly, the gymnasium locker is merely a combination 
of a full-length single-tier locker and 20” high triple-tier 
lockers. This combination actually provides an efficient 
clothes storage system, but does not require an attend- 
ant’s service or an instructor’s supervision. 

The gymnasium type locker serves to special advan- 
tage where floor space is restricted because it accommo- 


Small compart- 
ment assigned 
to class member 
for regular stor- 
age of gym 
clothes. 





built with two compartments, each having 





separate doors side by side. These coat 
compartments are 714” wide x 54” high 
and above the two-coat compartments are 
two separate hat compartments, the lock- 
ing of which is controlled from the inside 
of the coat compartment. The over-all 
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height of this type of locker usually runs 
72”. A 15” width x 15” or 18” depth is 
recommended. The 18” depth will accom- 
modate a coat hanger. 


Double-Tier Lockers 


Where floor space is somewhat re- 


08 |) CD 
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stricted, yet a good-sized locker is desired 
for each individual, the double-tier locker 
will serve to advantage. The double-tier 
locker is more acceptable in the warmer 
climates where storage of full-length gar- 
ments, such as overcoats and topcoats, is 
not required. In the northern climates, 
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outer wraps must be doubled up in order 
to get them into the locker. In addition, 
the double-tier locker does not have a hat 
shelf where books and other miscellaneous 
belongings may be stored. 
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Front view of gymnasium 
type locker 


dates one person to every four and one-half 
lineal inches of floor area, as compared 
with the six-inch lineal requirement for the 
double-tier locker and a minimum of 12” 
for the single-tier locker. It also leaves one 
full-length locker to accommodate street 
wearing apparel while the class members 
may be in the gymnasium. In addition, 
the full-length locker is empty and avail- 
able for use for outside basketball teams, 
etc., who may use the gymnasium at night. 
Another important advantage over the 
basket system or the use of smaller lockers 
is the fact that sweaty gym clothes may 
be hung full length and thoroughly aired 
and dried. 

In actual operation, one unit consists of 
one full-length locker—and three, six, or 
nine small 20” high lockers. Each member 
of a class is then assigned to one of the 
small compartments in a different unit, or 
group. Thus a class member regularly 
keeps his gym clothes in a small compart- 
ment, using the full-length locker for 
street apparel only while attending the 
class or taking advantage of the pool. A 
single padlock is regularly kept on the 
small locker and transferred to the full- 
length locker when it contains the class 
member’s street garments. 

The gymnasium type locker unit is made 
up of one 9” wide x 12” deep x 60” high 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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TIVING STATUARY 


y 
L. W. OLDS 


Poses suitable for 
Physical Education 
Demonstration, 
Camp Stunt 
Nights, 
Dramatic 
Entertainments. 
etc. 


BOOKLET 
Price 50c 
Fan : Plus Postage 





also 
TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 
PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 
24 x 36 inches — Price $1.00 


.” pa illustrations drawn from motion pic- 
tures of world champions in the ten stand- 
ard events on the track and field program. 
Six comprehensive illustrations of the best 
forms in each of the ten standard events for 
study by the coach and athlete. Suitable for 
display purposes in the office, gymnasiums, 
locker rooms, or on playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 
Associate Coach of Olympic Team 1932, 
Coach of the American-Scandinavian Team 1935 
Director of Track Athletics, Michigan Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 6 to August 15, 1936 





The Summer Session offers more than two hundred courses 

in the general fields of Liberal Arts, Business Administra- 

tion, Practical Arts, Music, Physical Education, Theology, 
Law, Education, and Religious and Social Work. 


The following courses are of special interest to teachers 
and administrators in the field of Physical Education: 
Measurement in Physical Education 
Philosophy of Physical Education 
The Psychology of Physical Education 
Supervision of Physical Education 


Playground Leadership, Administration 
and Programs 


The Practice of Corrective Physical 
Education 


Exceptional opportunities for graduate study 


For bulletin and further information 
address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















PACKET | 
Health Teaching (15 reprints) 


PACKET Il 
Aquatics (10 reprints) 

PACKET Ill 

Activities in Public Schools (12 reprints) 
PACKET IV 

College Programs (12 reprints) 

PACKET V 

Girls’ and Women’s Activities (10 reprints) 


PACKET VI 
Techniques in Athletics (10 reprints) 


311 MAYNARD STREET 








SPECIAL OFFER 


PACKETS OF REPRINTS FROM 


Journal of Health and Physical Education and Research Quarterly 
Valuable Teaching Aids in Various Phases of Health and Physical Education 


50c per packet postpaid 


PACKET Vil 
Individual and Corrective Program (15 reprints) 

PACKET Vill 

Administration of Athletics (12 reprints) 
PACKET IX 

Health Supervisory Activities (12 reprints) 
PACKET X 

Associations in our Field (12 reprints) 

PACKET XI 


Tests and Measurements (12 reprints) 
(Double packet, 24 reprints, $1.00) 


PACKET XIil 
Committee Reports (5 reprints) 50c 
(Complete set of 11, $1.00) 


A Complete List of Available Reprints Will Be Sent FREE Upon Request 
Send stamps, money order, or check to 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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From Green to Tee with a 


By 





IRIS BOULTON 


Instructor in Physical Education for Girls, 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


EVERAL thousand men, women, boys, and girls 
S registered for the course of free golf lessons offered 

by the professionals of the public fee courses 
around Chicago this spring. Here is true eagerness to 
learn. Mrs. Helen Van Pelt Wilson, a mother, indicated 
in Scribner’s Magazine last February certain factors 
which she knew she must develop in her daughter, as 
“good posture . . . a fair game of tennis or golf, the 
ability to ride and swim,” and “the mastery of dancing.” 
Here is parental cooperation. Are you in your depart- 
ment satisfying these desires? 

It is no longer necessary to justify golf as a course in 
the physical education curriculum. Indeed, when one 
enumerates the reasons and realizes the scope of this 
activity, one wonders how a broad-minded physical edu- 
cator interested in the development of leisure-time ac- 
tivities dares to omit such a valuable social asset from 
the list of sports. 

Several stumbling blocks place themselves in the way 
of the instructor who wishes to add such a course to the 
curriculum. The first is the lack of knowledge of the 
game. With a few lessons from a good professional, and 
the instructor’s ability to analyze muscular skills and 
coordinations, this difficulty can be surmounted. Sec- 


ond, one is thwarted by a lack of adequate equipment. 
In many communities, most of the students will be able 
to borrow one club at a time from some friend, or it 
may be possible for the school to purchase five inexpen- 
sive sets of four clubs each. An appeal to the commu- 
nity or business men’s associations to donate old clubs 
will generally be heeded. The old adage, “Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,” still holds true. 

A working plan that is now in use in a large middle 
western high school will be described in the ensuing 
paragraphs. 


Equipment for Class Work 


Out-of-Doors.—Whenever it is possible, it is most sat- 
isfactory to simulate the various types of turf found 
upon a golf course, such as a well-cut field for the fair- 
way, heavier turf for the rough, closely cropped bent or 
lawn for the green—sand jumping pits serve admirably 
for the trap shots. 

Lime lines marking the lower arc of the swing, impact 
point, and the direction of the follow through, will prove 
to be an invaluable visual aid. Lines may be made by 
making a wooden form as in diagram A. Diagram B 
shows a method of marking a practice field for classes. 
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Yardage markers should be placed at the side of the 
geld, and yardage lines marked across the field with 
? 


Table flags which can be placed along the yardage 
lines help the student to develop accuracy, and increase 
the interest of the class. Flag poles may be made in any 
manual training shop, and the swivels, to which the 

are attached, may be made from wire coat hangers. 
Embankments or terraces may be utilized as natural 
hazards. Peach baskets into which students may pitch 
halls increase accuracy and interest. A few baking pow- 
der cans sunk into a lawn will suffice for cups. 

Indoors—A field house is adaptable to golfing when 
cotton balls are used. 

Indoor driving nets are very valuable but expensive. 
It may be necessary for the instructor to call forth his 
ingenuity and by using old mats, carpets, and bits of 
netting, develop an excellent driving range. Indeed, a 
great deal may be accomplished by utilizing hemp or 
cocoa mats and cotton balls. In fact, an instructor can 
contribute a tremendous amount to a class by teaching 
them through exercises alone the correct grip, pivot, 
footwork, and timing of the swing. 

Students’ Equipment.—Students should be required, 
if it is possible, to furnish four clubs and one real ball. 
If the school can finance the provision of cotton balls, 
so much the better, otherwise each student should pur- 
chase one of them. The school should own a few clubs 
which may be loaned to students who are unable to 
get them. Left-handed clubs should be included. 


Diagram A. 
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Diagram B. 


It is part of the education of the golfer to know what 
type of clothing should be worn on the course, hence stu- 
dents should not be required to change into gymnasium 
suits for this type of activity. 

Size of the Classes.—Naturally one is able to progress 
more rapidly with a small class, as the students will re- 
ceive more individual attention, but a class of fifty or 
sixty is not impossible, and we must remember that stu- 
dents in the large groups are bound to absorb something. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


These lesson plans are designed for a course of eight 
weeks of instruction with two lessons being offered each 
week. 

The course has been planned from the green to the 
tee for several reasons. First of all, the putting and 
short strokes of the game are the most important ones 
and require the longest practice before accuracy is 
acquired; second, the swing is being developed gradual- 
ly; third, and most important in mass mmstruction, is 
the fact that these strokes lend themselves more easily 
to indoor practice, which is usually more frequent in 
the early part of the season. 


Lesson I—A Lecture on the Game of Golf 


A. A brief history of the sport. 
B. Describe the layout of the course and define the 
(Continued on Page 202) 
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Mid-West Study for State 
Promotion of Physical 
Education 


Chairman: Mabel E. Rugen, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Michigan 


Adequate promotion of physical education in states seems 
assured if and when we can solve problems of state organization 
whereby the services of a large number of physical educators can 
be utilized. There seems to be some agreement regarding the idea 
that good physical education programs plus active profession- 
alized state associations are excellent means of promotion and 
publicity. The principle may sound simple, but putting it into 
effect means the active cooperation of every teacher of physical 
education in every state. According to reports from the Mid-West 
states, progress is being made. 

All states have a paper organization for promoting physical 
education; most have established sub-committees and designated 
personnel. Only a few seem to feel that committee men have 
responded as effectively as they might have. Since only a few 
states have definitely defined the duties for the sub-committees 
and set up specific tasks to be accomplished, the question arises 
as to whether or not there is some relationship between lack of 
function and lack of definition. 


Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan report specific accom- 
plishments of sub-committees to date. Illinois has achieved some 
plan for the promotion of articles. Indiana has furnished an 
excellent report on publicizing physical education; weekly radio 
programs on physical education are reported on one or more 
stations. Michigan has attempted to set up informational services 
for teachers including a speakers’ bureau; bibliographical mate- 
rials; a problem-solying staff; and locating where and when 
demonstrations and specific types of programs may be seen. Ohio, 
through the sub-committee on “Evaluation of the State Associa- 
tion” has been able to establish a basis for definite membership 
dues; develop a newsletter; put forth efforts to re-establish the 
office of State Supervisor; promote a section in the State Educa- 
tion Association convention. In addition, Ohio has contributed 
valuable material on publicizing physical education. 


Arthur Strum of Indiana suggests “one of the fundamental 
problems of organization and promotion is to get in touch with 
all teachers of physical education and health. Through N.Y.A. we 
secured the names and addresses of 1,800 teachers of health 
and physical education. Sample newsletters; a booklet indicating 








Girls Athletic Association Handbook 
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the advantages of ‘belonging’ and a letter from ¢ 
helped to boost our membership. The growth of oy 
—seemed to come with the introduction of a newsletter, A 
letter, bulletin, or publication of some kind does seem peti 
to develop group solidarity, enthusiasm, activity, and think 
about the problems of physical education. People like to 
something for their dues and getting letters from their pees. 
seems to have an appeal.” . 


Perhaps this Study has been instrumental in stimula 


he Secretary 
T Association 


; tin 
development of more efficient State Associations, Pochegs - 
organizational plans set up by the various states to Promote : 


publicize physical education should be thought of as integral 
parts of the State Association Executive plan. Perhaps al] State 
activities should function through such organization channel, 
Perhaps, as Sidney Boyd of Ohio suggests, more emphasis should 
be placed on “analyzing the work of the State Associations» 
This might be taken as the “key note” for another year’s work 

A questionnaire sent to state chairmen and state presidents jn 
January resulted in a 100 per cent response and gave further 
information on State Associations as follows: 


1. All States except Michigan have a definite means of finan. 
cial support. Dues are the primary source of revenue; Ohio has 
a 25c annual fee; Wisconsin and Illinois a 50c fee; and Indian, 
and West Virginia a $1.00 fee. (Michigan has a working budget 
but dues as a means of income were eliminated two years ago, 
New avenues have not yet been developed.) Annual budgets 
range from an estimated $60.00 to $200.00 in various states, 
Illinois receives a subsidy from the State High School Conference 
for speakers at meetings. 


2. Active membership in the State Association in all state 
except Michigan is determined by payment of the annual dues, 
Michigan grants active membership to all educators interested 
in physical education, health, or recreation, who are members in 
good standing of the Michigan Education Association. The dues 
in this organization are $2.00 annually. It is hoped that a plan 
may be worked out with the State Education Association whereby 
the Physical Education Association may be subsidized. Member- 
ship in various state associations ranges from 67 to 600. 


3. Services extended to membership by various states include 
one or two annual meetings, by districts or general convention. 
Indiana has district meetings (12 districts in Indiana) in the 
nature of problem-solving “clinics.” Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin have newsletters which are issued to membership 
and superintendents of schools. They are financed from the state 
dues and issued periodically—in Wisconsin as a quarterly; six 
issues a year in Indiana; monthly in West Virginia; and Ohio's 
first issue came from the press in February. 

4. None of the Mid-West States have State Directors of 
Physical Education, Illinois having lost theirs in July, 1935. All 
State Associations have been active in their efforts to have this 
office re-established. Ohio has kept the issue alive by keeping 
her teachers informed and by letting the Governor, State Legis- 
lators, and State Superintendent of Public Instruction know of 
their interest. Indiana has been playing with the idea of utilizing 
the Social Security Act and working out a plan for support with 
the cooperation of the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Health. Michigan is cooperating with 
the State Department of Public Instruction in their plans for 
a State Curriculum Study and hopes to contribute to the curti- 
cular division labeled “Health and Physical Education.” 


5. Specific materials for the use of teachers in the State do 
not seem to be very plentiful in any of the states. 


The Mid-West Convention will be an opportunity for the 
various states to get together and evaluate their progress. Perhaps 
this past year has helped define and clarify needs. 


Material for this report has been contributed by the following 
individuals: Arthur Strum and Frank Stafford for Indiana; 
T. E. Royal and Harold Fryce for Illinois; Laurentine Collins 
for Michigan; Sidney Boyd and W. E. Streit for Ohio; Charlotte 
Berryman for West Virginia; and Pat Dawson for Wisconsin. 
Their contributions are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Officers and History of the Southern District Association 





Harry A. Scott, Ph.D., President 


Professor of Physical Education, The 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; author 
of numerous articles on physical edu- 
cation; has taught at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and University of Oregon; holds a doc- 
tor’s degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


History—The Southern District Association was 
organized in 1927 at the National Recreation Con- 
gress in Memphis, Tennessee, and is organized with 
a Council representing the eleven sections and twelve 
states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 


Fannie B. Shaw, Vice-President 


Secretary, School Health Education 
Division of the National Tuberculosis 
Association; co-author of Methods and 
Materials in Health Education; has 
had teaching experience in elementary, 
secondary and teacher-training levels; 
holds degrees from Florida State College 
for Women, and Columbia University. 


Past Presidents and Convention Cities 


1928—Dr. A. D. Browne—Atlanta. 
1929—Dr. A. D. Browne—Greensboro. 
1930—Dr. J. R. Sharman—Birmingham. 
1931—Major E. V. Graves—Louisville. 
1932—Mary Coleman—Jacksonville. 
1933—Dr. D. K. Brace—Louisville. 
1934—-Dr. Cas Miles—New Orleans. 
1935—Jessie Garrison—Atlanta, Georgia. 


Romayne Berryman, Secretary 
Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 


cation for Women, Mississippi State 
College for Women; national basket- 
ball judge; State Chairman Soccer 


Rules Committee and Women’s Divi- 
sion, N.A.A.F.; holds A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin. 


Bennie Strickland, Treasurer 


Director of Physical Education, Austin 
High School, Austin, Texas; formerly 
instructor in high schools at Waco and 
San Antonio, Texas; holds degrees from 
Baylor University and the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Harold T. Taylor, President-Elect 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Louisville, Kentucky; mem- 
ber of Legislative Council and Nom- 
inating Committee of the A.P.E.A.; 
Past President of the Kentucky Health 
and Physical Education Association. 


tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia). A monthly 
news letter is sent to all members. A new project 
of the Association, initiated last year, is a section 
on Physical Education for Negroes. 
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Southern District Association Convention 
March II, 12, 13, 14, 1936 Andrew Johnson Hotel Knoxville, Tennessee 


Convention Theme: Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation in the New Curriculum 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 


10:30-11:45 A.M. Meeting of all officers, section chairmen, chair- 
men of special projects, councilmen, and local committee chair- 
men. 
Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott, President, Southern District 
of the American Physical Education Association. 


12:30-3:30 P.M. Visits to Knoxville’s educational institutions and 
other points of interest. In charge of local committee. 
Chairman: Sam Venable, Knoxville Public Schools. 


1:30-3:30 P.M. Meeting of Constitution Committee. 
Chairman: Mary C. Coleman, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. 


3:45-5:45 P.M. Round Table Discussion Groups. “Get Ac- 

quainted” Session. 

Chairman: Fannie B. Shaw, National Tuberculosis Association. 
(At the time of registration delegates should indicate their 
fields of major interest. From this information round table 
groups will be formed to satisfy all interests). 

Discussion Leader: Dr. E. C. Davis, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Summarizer: Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina. 

If sufficient interest is indicated the following discussion groups 
will be scheduled during the convention (consult the “Con- 
vention News” for announcement) : 

a) Problems of Health Education. 

Leader: Dr. W. W. Bauer, Bureau of Health and Public 
Instruction, American Medical Association. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Kathleen W. Wootten, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. 

b) Problems of Physical Education and Recreation. 

Leader: James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association. 
Summarizer: Julia Post, Winthrop College. 

c) Problems of Public School Health and Physical Education. 
Leader: Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University. 
Summarizer: Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Montgomery, Alabama. 


7:30-12:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Platform Guests: All officers of the Southern District and rep- 
resentatives of the various educational, health and welfare 
organizations of Knoxville and vicinity. 

Presiding: Harold Taylor, Loujsville Public Schools, Presi- 
dent-Elect, Southern District of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

Chairman: Kathleen Anderson, University of Tennessee. 

7:30-7:55 P.M. Music by the Knoxville High School Orchestra, 
Fred deRobertis, Director. 

8:00-8:05 P.M. Opening Remarks: Dr. Harry A. Scott, The 
Rice Institute; President, Southern District of the American 
Physical Education Association. 

8:10-8:20 P.M. Greetings: Dr. Harry H. Clark, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Knoxville. 

8:25-8:45 P.M. Address: “The Meaning of the New Curricu- 
lum,” Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 

9:00-9:30 P.M. Reception: In the receiving line all officers 
and platform guests. 


9:45-12:30 P.M. Informal social dancing. 
Chairman: Godfrey Novotny, University of Tennessee. Dance 
numbers by Knoxville High School students. Hill-Billy 
Orchestra. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


9:00-9:25 A.M. Meeting of Nominating Committee. 
Chairman: Mary C. Coleman, University of North Carolina. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30-12:00 A.M. Recreation. 

Chairman: Mrs. Rolla A. Southworth, State Director of Recre- 
ation, Jacksonville, Florida. 

9:35-9:55 A.M. “Recreation in a Changing World,” James E. 
Rogers, Chairman, Field Service, American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and National Recreational Association. 

10:00-10:05 A.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

10:10-10:35 AM. “Pioneers in Recreation,’ Houston Crump, 
District Director of Recreation, Pensacola, Florida. 

10:40-12:00 A.M. Open Forum: General discussion of the 


above addresses and current problems in the new leisure. 
Timekeeper: Lora M. Lock. 


9:30-12:00 A.M. Health. 


Chairman: Mrs. Fleta M. Dowling, Jefferson County Board of 
Health, Birmingham, Alabama. 

9:30-9:50A.M. “Some Problems in School Health Education 
Today,” Anne Whitney, Director, School of Health Educa- 
tion Service, Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation. 

9:50-10:00 A.M. Discussion. 

10:00-10:20A.M. “A Program of Training Teachers in Serv- 
ice,” Miss E. V. Rood, Associate in Charge of Health Edu- 
cation, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

10:20-10:30 A.M. Discussion. 


10:30-10:50 A.M. “How One University Trains Teachers and 
Supervisors of Health Education,” Cara Harris, University of 
Tennessee. 

10:50-11:00 A.M. Discussion. 

11:00-11:05 A.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

11:05-11:25A.M. “Facing the Difficulties of Medical Services 
for School Children,” Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, Commissioner 
of Health, Detroit. 

11:25-11:35 A.M. Discussion. 

11:35-12:00 A.M. Committee Reports. 


12:15-2:00 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON. 

Presiding: Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical Edu- 

cation, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Entertainment features: Vocal solo by Donnell Morrison, and 
Tap Dance by Ledgerwood School of Dancing. 

Chairman: Kathleen Anderson. 

1:30-1:45 P.M. “Around the Country” with James E. Rog- 
ers, Chairman, Field Service, American Physical Education 
Association. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:15-4:45 P.M. Dance. 
Chairman: Mary McKee, the University of Texas. 
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:15-2:25 P.M. Demonstration of Methods of Teaching Social 
Dancing, Godfrey Novotny, University of Tennessee. 

:30-2:55 P.M. Lecture Demonstration of a Tap Lesson, Anne 
Schley Duggan, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

3:00-3:15 P.M. Report of an Experiment in Modern Dance in 

an Elementary School, Barbara Stanton, Public Schools, 

Milledgeville, Georgia. 

:20-3:40 P.M. Demonstration of Beginning Technique for the 
College Dancer, E. Francis Graham, University of Georgia. 

:45-3:50 P.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

7:55-4:15 P.M. Demonstration of Advanced Technique for 

the College Dancer, Edith Vail, Women’s College of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina. 

4:20-4:45 P.M. Discussion. 

Summarizer: Nellie B. Dickinson, Florida State College for 
Women. 
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:15-4:45 P.M. Therapeutics. 


Chairman: Professor L. Tucker Jones, College of William and 
Mary. 

2:15-2:40 P.M. “What is the Division of Responsibility in a 
Public School System for Children with Physical Defects?” 
Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Ohio State University. 

:45-3:00 P.M. Discussion. 

:05-3:30 P.M. “The Results of Abdominal Training on Men- 
strual Disorders,” Kathleen Anderson, University of Ten- 
nessee. 

7:35-3:50 P.M. Discussion. 

:55-4:00 P.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

4:05-4:30 P.M. “What is Adequate Training for the Physio- 
therapist?” Dr. Thomas D. Wheeldon, College of William 
and Mary. 

4:35-4:45 P.M. Discussion. 

Summarizer: Miss O. B. Bass, Mid-Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 
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:00-6:00 P.M. Dance. (Continued) 


Program of dances contributed by Ward Belmont, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, University of 
Georgia, Florida State College for Women, and Peabody In- 
stitute. 


:45-9:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. 

Presiding: Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

7:45-8:10 P.M. Musical program by the Walburn-Clarke 
String quartette. 
Chairman: Kathleen Anderson, University of Tennessee. 

8:15-8:50 P.M. “Obligations and Opportunities in Health Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director, Bureau of Health and 
Public Instruction, American Medical Association. 

8:55-9:30 P.M. “Time Marches On,” Agnes R. Wayman, 
President, American Physical Education Association. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


:30-9:15 A.M. Business meeting of the Southern District of 
the American Physical Education Association. 

Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott. 

Committee Reports. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


:00-12:00 A.M. Women’s Athletic and Swimming. 


Chairman: (Women’s Athletics) Leonora Ivey, Georgia State 
College for Women. 

Chairman: (Swimming) Frances A. Greenwood, University of 
Alabama. 

Presiding: Leonora Ivey. 

9:30-10:10 A.M. Individual and Dual Recreational Sports— 
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Technique and Teaching—Sugg 
Winthrop College Students. 
— Discussion: Julia H. Post, Winthrop Col. 
10:30-10:40 A.M. a) Report of the National Section 
en’s Athletics. 

b) Other reports and announcements. 

c) Business Meeting; Election of chairmen for 1936-37 
10:40-11:05 A.M. “How to Introduce Archery into the — 

riculum—Practical Suggestions and Teaching Hints,” Mrs 

Cia Craft, Sargent College, Boston University, and Head of 

Women’s Department, Craft Archery Company. 
11:10-11:35 A.M. Visions for the Future of Watersports—A 

report and discussion of the Swimming Conference, outlining 

specific possibilities for the watersports programs in oyr 

southern institutions, Frances A. Greenwood, Instructor jn 

Physical Education, University of Alabama. 

11:35-12:00 A.M. Discussion led by members of the Southem 
Watersports Committee. 

Summarizer: Angela Kitzinger, Georgia State College for 

Women. 
Timekeeper: Jessie Keep, Center College. 

(Note: In addition to the address by Miss Greenwood and the 
discussion of her paper the Swimming Section is providing 
an educational aquatic exhibition. This committee will also, 
upon request, arrange for personal interviews with delegates 
relative to problems in connection with aquatics. Consult 
the “Convention News” for information relative to these 
features.) 


estions—Demonstrations by 


on Won- 


:30-12:00 A.M. Men’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Frank H. Frost, University of Georgia. 

9:30-9:55 A.M. “Handling Jump Ball Situations in Basket- 
ball,” Blair Cullion, University of Tennessee. 

10:00-10:15 A.M. Discussion. 

10:20-10:45 A.M. “The Administration of a University In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Program,” Paul Parker, University of 
Tennessee. 

10:50-11:05 A.M. Discussion. 

11:10-11:15 A.M. Business Meeting; Election of Chairman for 
1936-37. 

11:20-11:45 A.M. “Modern Trends in Athletics,” Professor 
Hugo Bezdek, The Pennsylvania State College. 

11:45-12:00 A.M. Discussion. 
Timekeeper: Fred Brown, King College. 


12:15-1:45 P.M. REUNION AND INFORMAL GROUP 


LUNCHEONS 


(Groups desiring to make arrangements prior to convention 
time should write to Professor A. W. Hobt, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. During the convention make arrange- 
ments at the registration desk.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 


:00-4:15 P.M. Camping. 


Chairman: Miss Ray Mitchell, Dixie Region Girl Scouts. 

2:00-2:20 P.M. Introductory Remarks: Miss Mitchell. 

2:25-2:50P.M. “Training Camp Counselors,” Dr. W. L. 
Stone, Nashville Council of Social Agencies. 

2:55-3:15 P.M. Discussion. 

3:20-3:25 P.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

3:30-3:55 P.M. “Leadership Selection—The First Essential in 
Good Camping,’ Dean Madison Sarratt, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

4:00-4:15 P.M. Discussion. 


:00-4:15 P.M. Research. 


Chairman: Dr. David K. Brace, the University of Texas. 

2:00-2:10 P.M. “Standards of Performance in Athletic Skills 
of Junior High School Boys,’ Greyson Daughtrey, Blair 
Junior High School Norfolk, Virginia. 


— 
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7:10-2:35 P.M. “Body Mechanics,” R. C. Quimby, Berea Col- 
ooo PM. “The Typical Freshman Girl,” and “Health 
“Habits and Hobbies of the Freshman Girl,” Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. 
2:55-3:05 P.M. “Physical Education Practices in Elementary 
“Schools in Louisiana,’ Melba Beuanchaud, Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches. 

3:05-3:15 P.M. “Study of Infirmary Records of College Wom- 
en,” Margaret Allen, Louisiana State Normal College, Nat- 


chitoches. ; , y 
3:15-3:20 P.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairmen for 


-37. 

Pere P.M. “Students’ Interests in the Offerings of a De- 
partment of Physical Education,” Professor W. H. Hansen, 
University of Kentucky. 

3:35-3:50 P.M. “The Effect of Posture Instruction upon the 
Attainment of Good Posture,” Helen Carlson Corrubia, Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

3:50-4:05 P.M. “Eye Health Study of Texas School Children,” 
F. M. Hemphill, University of Texas. 

4:05-4:15 P.M. “Opinions of College Presidents on the Major 
Problems of Athletic Administration,” S. L. Robinson, Mis- 
sissippi College, Clinton. 


4:25-6:00 P.M. Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Professor Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North 
Carolina. . 


4:30-4:55 P.M. “Essentials in the Training of Health Educa- 
tion Teachers,” Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

5:00-5:10 P.M. Discussion. 

5:10-5:15 P.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman for 
1936-37. 

5:20-5:45 P.M. “Essentials in the Training of Physical Edu- 
cation Teachers,” Dr. E. C. Davis, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

5:50-6:00 P.M. Discussion. 


7:00P.M. to 1:00 A.M. Convention Banquet and Ball. 

Presiding: Mary C. Coleman, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. 

Seated at head table: All honor guests, past presidents and 
officers for 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

7:00-8:30 P.M. Banquet. 

Entertainment: Violin Solo by Paul Mendelssohn; Vocal Se- 
lections by the Knoxville College Glee Club. 

Chairman: Kathleen Anderson, University of Tennessee. 

8:30-8:45 P.M. Address: Dr. James D. Hoskins, President, 
University of Tennessee. 

9:00-1:00 Ball. 
Special entertainment features; Dance numbers by McGhee 

School of Dancing. 
Chairman: Kathleen Anderson, University of Tennessee. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


SECTION MEETINGS 


9:45-12:00 A.M. Round Table Discussion Groups. 
Chairman: Fannie B. Shaw. 


(Continued.) 


9:45-12:00 A.M. Public Schools. 
Chairman: Gertrude C. Cadwell, Girls High School, Atlanta, 

Georgia. 

9:45-10:35 A.M. Panel Discussion: Practical Curriculum Con- 
struction in Physical Education. 
Topics: What should be the curriculum content for the public 
elementary school? The public secondary school? 

In a school set-up which necessitates a limited time allot- 
ment for instructional purposes, which activities should be 
given first consideration in the construction of the cur- 
riculum ? 
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Which activities lend themselves to integration with other 
departments of the school? 

James E. Rogers, Chairman, Field Service, American Phys- 
ical Education Association, Discussion Leader and Sum- 
marizer; Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education and Health, Montgomery, Alabama; Lucy Mar- 
vin Adams, Teacher of Individual and Corrective Gym- 
nastics, Atlanta, Georgia; Annabel Horn, Head, Latin De- 
partment, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

10:35-10:55 A.M. Questions from the floor. 

10:55-11:05 A.M. Business Meeting; Election of chairman 
for 1936-37. 

11:10-11:35 ALM. Demonstration of Rhythms and Creative 
Dances for Junior and Senior High School Girls, E. Frances 
Graham, University of Georgia, Athens. 

11:35-12:00 A.M. “How Do Current Practices in the Public 

School Field of Physical Education Meet, or Fail to Meet, 

the Objectives of Education?” Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, The 

Ohio State University. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Physical and Health Education for Negroes. 


Chairman: Mrs. Frances T. Dyer, Georgia Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta. 

Theme: Practical Health and Physical Education for Negro 
Schools. 

Presiding: Professor B. F. Harvey, Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, President, Southern Colored Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. 

10:30-11:05 AMM. An Experiment in Health Education Among 
Negroes in Tennessee Through the Joint Health Education 
Committee. 

a) Development of the Five-Year Program, Dr. M. J. Bent, 
Meharry College, Director of the Experiment. 
b) Development of Methods in the Health Experiment, Dr. 
Ellen Green, Educational Specialist, Associate Director. 
11:10-11:25 A.M. Physical Education in Negro Secondary 
Schools, Professor C. L. Abbott, Tuskegee Institute. 
11:25-11:50 A.M. Discussion: Led by Professor W. H. Kindle, 
Talladega College. 
11:25-11:50 A.M. Business Meeting. 


12:30-1:45 P.M. Luncheon. 


r 


2 


Entertainment by the Glee Club of A. and I. State College, 
Nashville. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


00-4:00 P.M. Public Schools (Continued) 

2:00-2:55 P.M. Demonstration of Games of Low Organization 
for Junior High School Age, Mrs. Elise Y. Edwards, Hoke 
Smith Junior High School, Atlanta. 

3:00-3:30 P.M. Demonstration of Speedball by Knoxville Pub- 
lic Schools. 

3:30-4:00 P.M. Demonstration of mass tennis instruction by 
Knoxville Public Schools. 


:00-4:00 P.M. Physical and Health Education for Negroes. 


Theme: Physical education activities suitable for Negro schools 
requiring little space and inexpensive equipment. 

2:00-2:55 P.M. Demonstration by Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Knoxville College, Professor W. O. Hawkins in 
charge. 

3:00-4:00 P.M. Demonstration by the Physical Education De- 
partment of the A. and I. State College. 

Summarizer: Professor W. H. Kindle. 

Timekeeper: Professor F. L. Forbes, Morehouse College, At- 
lanta. 


4:15-5:00 P.M. Meeting of all new officers and section chairmen. 


This meeting is imperative to decide upon plans and policies 
for the ensuing year. 
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Mid-West District Association Convention 


March 18, 19, 20, 21, 1936 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Registration. 
Visit schools, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc. 
12:00M. Meeting of Executive Committee. 
1:00-8:00 P.M. Registration. 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of Old Council. 
8:00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: A. W. Thompson, Director of Recreation, Grand 
Rapids. 
8:00-8:15 Music. 
8:15-9:15 Speakers: 
The Honorable Frank Fitzgerald, Governor of the State of 
Michigan. 
Eugene Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
of Michigan. 
9:30-12:00 P.M. Dancing. Admission by convention badge. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19 
8:00A.M. Registration. 
9:00A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: Helen N. Smith, President, Mid-West Physical Edu- 

cation Association. 

9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 

9:15-10:15. A.M. “The Function of Physical Education in the 
Growth Processes of Children,” Dr. George Arps, Dean of 
the College of Education, The Ohio State University. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Camping Section. Program not yet completed. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Teacher Training Section. 
Chairman: Laurentine B. Collins, Department of Health Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Detroit. 
“Report on the National Study on Teacher Training,” Dr. 
D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, The Ohio 
State University. 
“Teacher Training in Art Education and Its Relationship to 
Physical Education,” Jane B. Welling, Associate Professor 
of Art Education, Wayne University. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Public Schools and City Directors Section.— 
(Combined) 
Presiding: C. A. Wangerin, Director of Physical Education, 

Whitefish Bay Schools, Wisconsin. 

“The School Health Program and the Community,” Vaughn 
Blanchard, Director of Health and Physical Education, De- 
troit. 

“Ts Physical Education Sold to Your Community?” Florence 
List, Supervisor of Physical Education, Bay City, Michigan. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Y.W.C.A. Section. 

Chairman: Mrs. Carmen McFarland, Health Education Secre- 
tary, Central Branch, Chicago Y.W.C.A. 

Topic: Considerations for Health Education Program Building 
with Adults. 

“The Use of Health Knowledge Tests,” Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, University 
of Michigan. 

“Medical Examination Findings,’ Dr. Ruth Herrick, Health 
Examiner for Y.W.C.A., Grand Rapids. 

Discussion: Mrs. Florence G. Martin, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Election of officers and business session. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Women’s Athletic Section. 
Chairman: Iris Boulton, Director of Physical Education for 





Hotel Pantlind 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Girls, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illing; 

“The Organization and Administration of the lutremend 
Sport Program for Girls in the High School,” Mary Kom 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education rd 
Girls, West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 

“The Organization and Administration of the Intramural 
Sport Program for Women in the College and University ” 
Marie Hartwig, Instructor in Physical Education, University 
of Michigan. 

Brief Reports of the Women’s Athletic Section Committees 

Election of officers and business session. 7 


12:15P.M. States Luncheon. 
Presiding: Clara Hester, Normal College, American Gymnastic 
Union, Indianapolis. 
Greetings from the six State Physical Education Associations 
in the Mid-West. 
“The Challenge of Physical Education,” James E, Rogers, 
Field Secretary, American Physical Education Association, 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Dance Section. 
Chairman: Ruth Alexander, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ohio University. 
High School Dance Symposium: 
University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Jeannette 
Saurborn leading. 
McMichael Junior High School, Detroit; Esther Buckeye 
leading. 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois; Helen Knight leading, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit; Prudentia Huffman 
leading. 
Commentator and Discussion Leader: Ruth Murray, Assistant 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne University, 
Election of officers and business session. 


:30-4:30 P.M. Research Section. 
Presiding: Dr. J. R. Sharman, University of Michigan. 

“The Construction and Use of a Calibrated Scale for Meas. 
uring the Headstand,” Lillian Prottengier, Public School, 
Detroit. 

“Physical Achievement Tests for High School Boys,” Ralph 
Conger, Public Schools, Grand Rapids. 

“A Survey of the Voluntary Recreational Interests of Stu- 
dents in the University of Michigan,” John Johnstone, 
University of Michigan. 

“The Interests and Participation of Boys and Girls in Out- 
of-School Recreation,” H. D. Edgren, George Williams 
College. 

“The Influence of a Course in Instruction in Relaxation m 
Progress in Learning to Swim,” Mr. Harold Copp, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Election of officers and business session. 


dS 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Recreation Section. 

Chairman: L. H. Hollway, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Summarizer: L. H. Taylor, Department of Physical Education, 
Hammond Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 

Subject: “How Best Can Physical Education in Schools and 
Colleges Contribute to the Recreational Life of the Indi- 
vidual” ? 

Discussion Leader: W. G. Robinson, District Representative of 
the National Recreation Association, Ann Arbor, Michiga 

Members of the Panel: 

Harold C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Kalamaz0t, 
Michigan. 
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Mrs. Charles H. Lillie, Secretary of the Michigan Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Grand Rapids. 
c, E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit. 
H. G. Danford, Director of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Lima Public Schools, Lima, Ohio. 
Grace Stafford, Associate Director of Physical Education, 
Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. 
Dr. J. R. Sharman, Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
C. W. Otto, Sec’y-Mgr. Chamber of Commerce, Lansing. 
Discussion and questions. ; i 
Election of officers and business session. 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Therapeutic Section. 
Chairman: Ella Marie Abbott, New Trier Township High 

School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

“Posture Activities in the Elementary Grades,” Elnora Smith, 
Director of Physical Education, District 75, Evanston Pub- 
lic Schools, Evanston, Illinois. 

“Posture Clinic at Englewood High School, Chicago, IIli- 

nois,” (with film), Lenore Wood, Englewood High School, 
Chicago. 

Election of officers and business session. 
4:00-5:15 P.M. Auto Tour of the City. 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of Sub-Committee Chairman and Mem- 
bers, Mid-West Cooperative Study. 
Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Chairman. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Demonstration. 
10:00-12:00 P.M. Dancing. Admission by Convention Badge. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20 
9:00 A.M. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: G. S. Lowman, Past President of the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association, and Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 
9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 
9:15-10:15 A.M. “The Application of Mental Hygiene to Teach- 
ing,” Dr. Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
Announcements. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Camping Section. 
Program not yet completed. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Curriculum Section. 
Chairman: Dr. S. C. Staley, Professor of Physical Education, 

University of Illinois. 

“The Significance of Planning to the Teaching of Physical 
Education,” Joe Gembis, Football Coach, Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

“The Content of the Curriculum in Physical Education from 
the Standpoint of a Recreational Director,” H. G. Danford, 
Director of Physical Education and Recreation, Public 
Schools, Lima, Ohio. 

“Continuous Curriculum Construction in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Hazel D. Rex, Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Toledo, Ohio. 

“A Code of Principles for the Conduct of the Service Cur- 
riculum in Physical Education for Colleges,’ Leon G. 
Kranz, Director of Physical Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Election of officers and business session. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Dance Section. 
Chairman: Ruth Alexander, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ohio University. 
Dance Movies. 
Reports of Sectional and National Dance Committees. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Teacher Training Section. 
Chairman: Laurentine B. Collins, Department of Health Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Detroit. 
“New Philosophies and Procedures in Teacher Training from 
the Point of View of a Large University,” M. Florence 
Lawson, University of Illinois. 
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“From the Point of View of an Experimental College,” Mary 
Jo Shelly, University of Chicago. 

“From the Point of View of the Public Schools,” Jane Mayer, 
First Assistant, Health Education, Board of Education, 
Detroit. 

Election of officers and business session. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Public Schools Section. 
Chairman: C. A. Wangerin, Director of Physical Education, 

Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 

“Should Inter-School Competitive Athletics be a Part of the 
Grade School Program?” E. O. Hoppe, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Milwaukee. 

Election of Officers. 

“Selling Health,” Frank Manley, 
Education, Flint. 


Supervisor of Physical 


10:30-12:00 Therapeutic Section. 
Chairman: Ella Marie Abbott, New Trier Township High 

School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

“Posture Tests for Practical Use,” Ruth Glassow, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin. 

Film entitled “Feet,” produced under the direction of Dr. 
Helen Denniston, University of Wisconsin. 

“What Insures Success in the Teaching of Body Mechanics?” 
Mrs. Ivalclare Sprow-Howland, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Battle Creek College. 


12:00 M. REUNION LUNCHEONS 


These luncheons are to be planned and carried on as desired 
by the various groups. As the official program goes to press, the 
groups listed below have reported reunion luncheons. 


George Williams College. 
For alumni and students of George Williams College and the 
former Kendall College. Harry D. Edgren in charge. 


Normal College, A.G.U. 
Alumni are requested to sign poster near registration desk. 
Mrs. Clara Hester in charge of the luncheon. 


University of Michigan 


Alumni are requested to sign poster near registration desk. 
Dr. J. R. Sharman in charge. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-4:30 P.M. City Directors Section. 
“What Has Elementary Physical Education Supervision to 
Offer?” Edwina Jones, Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Cleveland. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 
Chairman: T. Nelson Metcalf, Chairman of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 
Football Motion Pictures of the Ohio State-Notre Dame 
Game. 
“The Olympic Games,” Avery Brundage, President, American 
Olympic Association. 
Election of officers and business session. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. Research Section. 
Presiding: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Use of Written Tests in Team Sports for High School 
Girls,” Jeanette Saurborn, University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

“A Study of All Phases of the Health Program in a Large Ele- 
mentary School,” Dr. Helen Coops, University of Cincin- 
nati. 

“A Comparison of Methods of Teaching Atypical Individu- 
als,” George Stafford, University of Illinois. 

“The Relation of Dynamic Balance to Static Balance and 
Their Importance in Sports and Dancing,” Ruth Bass, 
Kent State University. : 

“A Study of the Effects of the Physical Education Program 
on the Anterior-Posterior Posture of College Women,” 
Marion Broer, University of Wisconsin. 
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Hotel Pantlind’s block of hospitality. 


“A Method of Measuring Dynamic Footprints,” Mrs. Ival- 
clare Sprow-Howland, Battle Creek College. 

“The Physiological Study of Posture,’ Miss Margaret Elliot, 
Department of Physiology, University of Wisconsin. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. Recreation Section. 


Chairman: L. H. Hollway, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Summarizer: L. H. Taylor, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Hammond Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 
Subject: “Making Permanent the Values of Recreation as De- 
veloped with WPA Aid.” 
Walter C. Averill Jr., Recreational Project Supervisor, Proj- 
ects and Planning Division, Lansing, Michigan. 
O. W. Haisley, Superintendent of Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Walter Roy, Assistant to the Chief of Recreation Division, 
Chicago Park District, Chicago. 
Discussion and Questions. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section. 


.Chairman: Iris Boulton, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Basketball—A demonstration of the Zone System of Defense 
in Women’s Basketball, Grace Ryan, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

Games of Low Organization. 

Marian Campbell, Frances Kilstrom, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids. 

Badminton—Demonstration of Singles and Mixed Doubles by 
the Michigan State Champions. Hilda Burr, Instructor in 
Physical Education, University of Michigan, will explain the 
technique, tactics, and strategy of the game. 

Golf—Helen Hicks will give a personal demonstration of strokes 
and technique. Also a mass class demonstration of the teach- 
ing of technique in the use of the putter, mashie and brassie. 
Mary Tucker, Instructor in Physical Education, Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Tennis—A mass class demonstration of tennis technique. 

Mrs. Mildred Dunn, Instructor in Health Education, North- 
western High School, Detroit. 


4:00-5:00 P.M. Dance Section. 
Chairman: Ruth Alexander, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ohio University. 
Demonstration by Men’s Dance Group of the University of 
Michigan, Ruth H. Bloomer, leading. 
Commentator: Dr. Frank Oktavec, Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Wayne University. 
Discussion leader: Mary Jo Shelly, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Chicago. 
4:00 P.M. Meeting of the new Council. 


Sectional Chairmen elected at this convention are expected 
to attend this meeting. 
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6:30 P.M. BANQUET 


Presiding: Mary Jo Shelly, Chairman of the Department ' 
Physical Education for Women, University of Chicago, . 
“The Secretary Reports Progress,” Elmer D. Mitchell, Sec. 

retary-Treasurer, American Physical Education Associa. 
tion. 

“The New Deal in Physical Education,” J. H. McCulloch 
Vice-President, Midwest Physical Education Association 
and Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Nor. 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 

“Observations on American Sports,” Erik T. J, Kjellstrom 
Correspondent on the staff of the Dagens Nyheter of 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

9:30-12:00 P.M. Dancing. 
Admission by convention badge. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21 
8:00A.M. Breakfast meeting of new Executive Committee. 


9:00-10:15 A.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: J. H. McCulloch, Vice-President, Mid-West Physical 
Education Association, and Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
Annual business meeting and introduction of newly electeq 
officers. 
“Some Needed Changes in Secondary Education,” Dr. J, B, 
Edmonson, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan. 


10:15-12:00 Student Session. 

Presiding: Harry Samuel, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
“Physical Education and Personality Growth,” Dr. Howard 

McClusky, University of Michigan. 


10:15A.M. Meeting of the Midwest Cooperative Study Com- 
mittee, Dr. Mabel Rugen, Chairman. 

12:00 M. Luncheon meeting of the Michigan State Society of 
Physical Education, Dr. Mabel Rugen, President. 

2:00-4:30 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 
Chairman: T. Nelson Metcalf, Chairman of Physical Education, 

University of Chicago. 

Football Motion Pictures: “Chicago Highlights of Jay Ber- 
wanger.” 

Clinic and Demonstration on the Teaching of Basketball by 
Herbert W. Read, Basketball Coach, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and others. 

Evening. Finals, Michigan State High School Basketball Tour- 
ament. 


Railroad Certificates: Railroads have again offered delegates 
convention rates of one and one-third fare. In order to take 
advantage of this rate you must secure a Certificate Plan Certifi- 
cate when purchasing your ticket. Certificates are not kept in all 
stations. Apply in advance so that you will be sure to be served. 
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Eastern District Association Convention 


March 25, 26, 27, 28, 1936 


Hotel Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Convention Keynote: Physical Education’s Service to the Community 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24 
2:00P.M. Sight Seeing Tours. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 
9:30-12:00 A.M. School visitation. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00P.M. Research Section. 


2:00PM. Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Miss Katharine Sibley, Syracuse University. 
Activities Demonstration: 

Battleboard Tennis. 

Deck Tennis (Ladder Tournament). 

Badminton. 

Sidewalk Games. 

Demonstration of teaching basketball technique. 
Swimming Play Day. 


2:00P.M. Health Section. 


Chairman: Miss Ethel Perrin, formerly Associate Director of 
Health Education Service, American Child Health Association, 
New York City. 

“Health Education in a Vocational High School,” Miss Mary 
Bowen, Supervisor of Health Education, Public Schools, 
Syracuse. 

“Who Should Teach What in the Junior High School Health 
Program,” Miss Mary G. McCormick, Health Teaching 
Supervisor, The University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 

“Rural Supervision of Health Education,” Miss Ruth E. 
Grout, Director of School Health Education Study, Cat- 
taraugus County School Health Service, Olean, New York. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Eastern District Society Legislative Council 
Meeting. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Therapeutic Section. 
Chairman: Thomas K. Cureton, Professor of Applied Physics 
and Body Mechanics, Springfield College. 
“Round Table Conference on the Development of Moving 
Picture Reels on Body Mechanics and Corrective Work.” 
(In cooperation with the National Committee) 


8:00P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom) 


Presiding: President Franklin J. Gray. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Rolland B. Marvin, Mayor. 

Greetings: Dr. G. Carl Alverson, Superintendent of Schools. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Address: Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Work. 

Reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:00-10:45 A.M. Camping Section. 
Program to be announced. 


9:00-10:45 AM. Therapeutic Section. 


Presiding: Thomas K. Cureton, Professor of Applied Physics 
and Body Mechanics, Springfield College. 


Secretary: J. S. Wickens, Instructor in Physical Education, 

Yale University. 

Introduction: Professor Cureton. 

“Body Mechanics and Corrective Work in Private Schools,” 
Norman W. Fradd, Director of the Harvard Gymnasium, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

“Cooperation of Yale University with the Secondary Schools 
on Body Mechanics and Corrective Work,” Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Yale 
University. 

“A Simple and Dependable Method of Estimating the Fit- 
ness of the Individual, and That Which Represents Good 
or Bad Mechanics,” Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, Orthopedic 
Surgeon, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“What the Public Schools Can Do With a Program of Body 
Mechanics and Individual Gymnastics.” Speaker to be 
announced. 

“Slides of Postural Measurements Used at Springfield Col- 
lege,” Haskell Elder, Instructor in Anthropometry and 
Body Mechanics, Springfield College. 

Summarizer: Dr. G. G. Deaver, New York University. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Private Schools Section. 


Presiding: Capt. William A. Palmer, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
“Opportunities for Service Through Physical Education in 

our Private Schools,” Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Committee Report on Organization Problems. 
Announcements. 


11:00-12:00 A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Presiding: William G. Moorhead, President-Elect of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association. 
Address: Dr. Hartley W. Cross, Springfield College. 


1:30-2:30 P.M. School visitation at Central High School. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:45-4:45 P.M. Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Miss Mora Crossman, Playground Athletic League, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Secretary: Miss Therese Powdermaker, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


2:45-3:00 P.M. Report of Standing Committees. 


3:00-3:10 P.M. “Report of Standard Achievement Test for Girls,” 
Miss Amy Howland, Board of Education, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


3:10-3:30 P.M. “Socialized Recreation for Physically Handi- 
capped Children,’ Miss Eleanor Dobbins, Board of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 


3:30-4:00 P.M. “Art in Women’s Athletics.” Speaker to be an- 
nounced, 


4:00-4:45 PM. Round Table Discussion. 
Elementary School Problems: Miss Dorothy Hutchinson, 
Board of Education, Montclair, New Jersey, Chairman. 
Junior High School Problems: Miss Amy Howland, Board of 
Education, Mount Vernon, New York, Chairman. 
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High School Problems: Mrs. Minna P. Johnson, East High 5:00-6:00P.M. Cortland Normal School Demonstratio 

School, Buffalo, New York, Chairman. gram. m Pro. 
R ti izations: Chai to b , 

ecreation Organizations: Chairman to be announced 5:00-6:00 P.M. Syracuse University Dance Recital, 

2:45-4:45 P.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 00-6: , 
Presiding: Dr. W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- SAOCASSSS. Sates Cogan Seeman, 

versity. 7:00P.M. BANQUET (Ballroom) 


Summarizer: W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Developments in Football in the 1935 Season,” Andrew Kerr, 
Colgate University. 

Discussion Leader: E. B. Wilson, Hobart College. 

“Study on Minimum Age for Olympic Competition,” Dr. 
John Brown, Jr., Secretary, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 

Discussion Leader: Walter A. Cox, Director, Bureau of Health 
Education, Albany, New York. 


2:45-4:45 P.M. Research Section. 
Program to be announced. 


Presiding: President Franklin J. Gray. 


Toastmaster: Mr. Carl L. Schrader, State Director of Physical 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Address: Dr. Elbert Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. : 
Dinner Music and Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


BREAKFAST MEETINGS FOR AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


8:00A.M. Administrative Directors’ Society. 
Presiding: Carl H. Burkhardt, President, Administrative Direc. 
tors’ Society. 
Round Table Discussion: “Supervision and the Techniques Used 
in Supervision.” 


Discussion Leaders: Miss Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Herman J. Norton, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Rochester, New York, 


8:00A.M. Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors Society. 
Presiding: Archie J. Stearns. 
“Research on Physical Fitness Tests,” T. K. Cureton, Jr, 
Springfield College. 
“The National Study of ‘Y’ Physical Education,” Professor 
Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 
“Recent Happenings in the ‘Y’ Field of Physical Education,” 
Dr. John Brown, Jr., National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
8:00 A.M. Private Schools. 
Informal discussions. 
10:00-11:30 THIRD GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom) 
Session in charge of Public School Section. 
Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Vice-President, State Director of 
Physical Education, New York State. 
Chairman: Mr. Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Philadelphia. 


Address: Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence. 


DEMONSTRATION HOUR 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Demonstration of Tests and Measurements 

(Archbold Gymnasium.) 
Presiding: Thomas K. Cureton, Professor of Applied Physics 

and Body Mechanics, Springfield College. 

5:00-5:05 P.M. H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Intramural 
Sports, Syracuse University. 

5:00-5:05 P.M. Professor Cureton. 

5:05-5:15 P.M. “The Burpee Test of Physical Condition and 
Motor Ability,” R. H. Burpee, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, William Sloane House, New York City. 


12:00-2:00 PM. REUNION LUNCHEONS. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:15-4:00 P.M. Dance Section. 
Program to be announced. 


2:15-4:00 P.M. Health Section. 


Presiding: Miss Ethel Perrin, formerly Associate Director of 
Health Education Service, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

“Possibilities for Integration of Health Education Through 
a Functioning Health Council,” Miss Elizabeth McHose, 
Head of Physical Education for Girls, Senior High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

“Organization and Administration of Health Councils in a 
School System,” Richard J. Schmoyer, Director of Phys- 
ical and Health Education, Lynn Public Schools, Lynn. 

“Health Education on the College Level,” D. F. Smiley, MD, 
Health and Physical Education Division, State Education 





Franklin J. Gray, President, Eastern District. 


5:15-5:25 P.M. “Demonstration of Measurements of the Feet,” 
William Holmes and Frederick Lanoue, Graduate Students, 
Springfield College. 

5:25-5:50 P.M. “Demonstration of the Measurement of 
Strength and Physical Fitness of a-Group of School Children,” 
H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 


5:50-5:55 P.M. “The Center of Gravity Test for Posture and 








Physical Fitness,” J. S. Wickens, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation, Yale University. 

5:55-6:00 P.M. Summarizer: Professor Edgar W. Everts, Bos- 
ton University. 


Department, New York. 


2:15-4:00 P.M. Recreation Section. 
Program to be announced. 
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Hiram A. Jones, Vice-President, Eastern District. 


4:15-5:330P.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom) 
Session in charge of Teacher Training Section. 
Presiding: Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Syracuse. 
Chairman: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Chairman of Teacher Training 
Section. 
Program to be announced. 


8:00P.M. DEMONSTRATION, SYRACUSE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
10:00PM. INFORMAL DANCING. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
SECTION MEETINGS 


9:00 10:45 A.M. Private School Section (Women). 
Presiding: Miss Katheryn Snyder, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, The Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Chairman:. Capt. William A. Palmer, Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Round Table Discussion: “Practical Aspects of Problems in Ad- 
ministration of Physical Education.” 

Topics: Attendance and excuses; record blanks, forms and 
charts used by various schools; resume of physical edu- 
cation programs as to time, content, allotments, interests 
and objectives; health attitudes and recreation practices. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Private School Section (Men). 

Presiding: John Miller, Director of Physical Education, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Round Table Discussion: “The Relationship and Administra- 
tion of Adequate Programs in Physical Education.” 
1. Supervision and organization of athletics. 
2. Intramural and recreation activities. 
3. Body-building and corrective exercises. 
4. Health and hygiene practices. 

Announcements. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Public Schools Section. 
Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia. 
Program to be announced. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. Student Section. 
Program to be announced. 


9:00-10:45 AM. Dance Section. 
Program to be announced. 
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9:00-10:45 A.M. Demonstration of Advanced Swimming Tests. 
Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse, New York. 
Introduction: H. H. Clarke. 

9:05-9:15A.M. “A Testing and Measuring Program for Varsity 
Swimming Candidates at Yale University,” J. S. Wickens, In- 
structor in Physical Education, Yale University. 

9:15-9:25 A.M. “Demonstration of the Prediction of Swimming 
Performance from Arm and Leg Speeds,” Dr. P. V. Karpovich, 
Professor of Physiology, Springfield College. 

9:25-9:35 AM. “A Demonstration of Electrical Timing in the 
Pool,” Leon M. Prince, Columbia University. 

9:35 A.M. “Demonstration of Swimming Tests,” T. K. Cureton 
and J. S. Wickens, with assistants. 
a) The Stop Watch Buoyancy Test. 
b) The Stop Watch Test for Horizontal Floating Capacity. 
c) Strength of the Legs and Arms. 
d) Gliding Test. 
e) Prediction of Performance Tests. 

1. 60 feet. 2. 100 yards. 

Summarizer: Professor Robert J. H. Kiphuth, United States 
Olympic Swimming Coach and Coach at Yale University. 








Grace E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, Eastern District. 


11:00-12:00 AM. CLOSING GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom) 
Presiding: Miss Ruth Evans, Chairman of Program Commit- 
tee, Eastern District Society, American Physical Education 
Association. 
Address: H. V. Kaltenborn, News Commentator. 


For Further Information Communicate with Mr. Paul Krimmel, 
Board of Education, Syracuse, New York. 


Railroad Certificates: Railroads have again offered delegates 
convention rates of one and one-third fare. In order to take 
advantage of this rate you must secure a Certificate Plan Certifi- 
cate when purchasing your ticket. Certificates are mot kept in ali 
stations. Apply in advance so that you will be sure to be served. 


Phi Delta Pi 


National Professional Physical Education Fraternity for Wom- 
en; Eastern Province Convention, Syracuse, New York, March 
27-29, 1936. 
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Southwest District Association Convention 
with the 


California Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


April 3, 4, 5, 1936 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3 


2:30P.M. Teacher Training Institution Conference 
Sponsored by the State Department of Education under the 
supervision of W. H. Orion, Chief of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
Theme: Physical Education Major Student Conference. 
Chairman: Wm. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California. 

“Does Physical Education Offer a Real Professional Chal- 
lenge and Good Vocational Prospects?” C. L. Glenn, Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 

“What Degrees and Credentials Should Prospective Physical 
Education Teachers Plan to Secure?” Miss Winifred Van 
Hagen, Chief, Bureau of Physical Education for Girls. 

“What Cultural, Scientific, Pedagogical and Technical Train- 
ing Should be Included in the Professional Course?” W. H. 
Orion, Chief, Division of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Physical Education. 

“What Types of Skills and Teaching Techniques Should Be 
Given Greatest Emphasis?” C. F. Martin, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Pasadena City Schools. 

“What Related Training and Experience Will Do Most to 
Prepare Teachers for the Physical Education Field?” 
Walter Scott, Coordinating Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Long Beach. 

“What Personality and Character Traits Do School Superin- 
tendents and Principals Emphasize Most?” Glenn Lewis, 
Director of Physical Education, Fullerton High School and 
Junior College. 


DINNER MEETINGS 


6:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Legislative Senate of the State 
Association. 
Chairman: Charles H. Hunt. 
Dinner Meeting of the Southwest District of the American Edu- 
cation Association. 
Presiding: Wm. R. LaPorte. 
(Note: Business meetings of these groups will be separate.) 


7:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: Ivan W. Hill. 

Music: Long Beach Women’s Symphony Orchestra. 

Speakers: W. L. Stephens, Former Superintendent of Long 
Beach City Schools: “The Outlook of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation.” 

Honorable Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Instruction, 
State Department of Education. 
8:00 P.M. Public Meeting and Demonstration. 
Chairman: Clyde Doyle, President of Long Beach Recreation 
Commission. 
8:45 P.M. Demonstration of Physical Education Activities by 

Long Beach City Schools in Convention Hall. 

Chairman: Walter L. Scott, Co-Director of Physical Education 

and Recreation, Long Beach. 

9:30 P.M. Demonstration of Social Activity Program. 

Chairman: Miss Ruth Atkinson, U.C.L.A. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 


8:30A.M. Breakfast and business meeting of the Southwest 
District of the American Physical Education Association. 


Long Beach, California 


9:15A.M. California Health, Physical Education and Recreg 
tion Association Business Meeting. . 


10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State Teachers’ College 
Welcome: Will French, Superintendent of Long Beach City 
Schools; Randall Dorton, City Manager; F. L. Thurston 
California Teachers Association. 
“Public Education’s Challenge to Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation,” Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of San 
Francisco Public Schools. 

“The Senior High School’s Challenge to Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation,” Harry J. Moore, Principal, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach. 

“The Junior High School’s Challenge to Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation,” Frank X. Goulet, Principal, 
Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

“The Elementary School’s Challenge to Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation,” Miss Elga M. Shearer, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, Long Beach. 


12:15 P.M. LUNCHEON SESSIONS 


Health Education. 


Chairman: James Houloose, M.D., Supervisor of Health Serv- 
ice, Long Beach City Schools. 

“The Challenge of Vision in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation,” Peter Spencer, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Claremont College. 

Discussion from the group. 


Women’s Physical Education. 


Chairman: Florence Stephenson, San Francisco. 

Theme: “Rhythms.” 

Speaker: Miss Martha B. Deane, U. C. L. A. 

Panel: Margaret Jewell, San Jose State Teachers’ College; 
Ruth Price, University of Southern California; Mrs. Arthur 
Schuettner, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Summarizer: Miss Winifred Van Hagen, State Department of 
Education. 


Men’s Physical Education. 


Chairman: C. L. Glenn, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Theme: “The Prevention of Athletic Injuries.” 

“The Significance and Incidence of Athletic Injuries,” N. P. 
Neilson, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

“A Survey of the Causes of Athletic Injuries in the Los 
Angeles City Schools,” George Costella, Los Angeles Schools. 

“Accident Prevention—a Public School Problem,” Arthur 
Schafer, American Red Cross. 

Summarizer: Robert Munsey. 


Recreation 


Chairman: Charles Davis, Berkeley. 

“The New Social Order’s Challenge to Recreation,” Will French, 
Superintendent of Long Beach Schools. 

Panel: Miss Josephine Randall, Superintendent of Recreation, 
San Francisco; R. W. Robertson, Oakland. 

Summarizer: M. L. Chase, Pasadena. 
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W. R. LaPorte, President 


Director of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; author of many articles on 
physical education; member of many 
professional and honorary organiza- 
tions; holds degrees from University 
of Southern California and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


the public schools. 





Officers and History of the Southwest District Association 


History—The Southwest District 
Association was organized in April, 
1934, at the annual meeting of the 
California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and comprises the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Nevada. The present officers 
were elected at the first meeting, 
and reelected at the second annual 
meeting, held jointly with the Cali- 
fornia Association in San Francisco, 


Wilma Jeppson, Secretary-Treasurer 

Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah; member of state commit- : : j . 
tee for the development of a graded Women, University of Arizona; former- 
curriculum in physical education for ly director, University of Nebraska and 





tna E. Gittings, Vice-President 


Director of Physical Education for 


University of Montana; physiotherapist, 
U.S. Army; holds degrees from Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and University of 
Arizona. 








2:15 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman: Cecil Martin. 
Theme: “Integrating School and Municipal Recreation.” 
Speaker: George Hijelte, Superintendent of Recreation and 
Playgrounds, Los Angeles. 
Panel: Kenyon Scudder, Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment; Anna C. Law, Oakland. 
Summarizer: J. W. Byfield, Kern County Schools. 


4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Corrective Physical Education and Orthopedic Gymnastics. 

Chairman: John Burke, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Speakers: Dr. Charles Lowman, Los Angeles Orthopedic Hos- 
pital; Miss Claire Colestock, Pasadena City Schools; Carl 
Trieb, Occidental College. 

Physical Education Men. 

Chairman: Frank L. Kleeberger, University of California. 

Theme: “Intra- and Inter-School Athletics.” 

Speaker: Frederick W. Cozens, Ph.D.: “The Problem of Phys- 
ical Classification for Athletic Competition.” 

Panel: Orion Landreth, Long Beach; Martin Trieb, Los An- 
geles City Schools; Sam Barry, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; J. D. Martie, University of Nevada. 

Summarizer: John Bunn, Stanford University. 

Physical Education Women. 

Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Kelly, Pomona College. 

Theme: “The Women’s Sports and Play Day Program.” 

Speaker: Miss Violet B. Marshall, University of California. 

Panel: Bess Davis, Santa Monica; Caroline Hogdon, Occi- 
dental; Virginia Kling, University of Arizona; Mrs. Frances 
Foster, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Summarizer: Hazel Gross, Los Angeles Schools. 


Health Education. 


Chairman: Glenn Lewis, Fullerton School District. 

Theme: “The Challenge of Health Education.” 

Speaker: Dr. T. A. Storey, Stanford University: “Who Should 
Be Best Trained to Teach Health Education?” 

Panel: Miss Alma Dobbs, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Miss Edna Bailey, University of California. 
Miss Wilman Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 

Summarizer: Miss Vorhees, San Diego City Schools. 

Health Service. 
Chairman: Sven Lokrantz, M.D., Los Angeles City Schools. 
Speakers: Dr. Carl R. Houson, Dr. C. Morley Sellery. 
Recreation. 

Chairman: C. C. Christiansen, Santa Barbara. 

Speaker: Major George Braden: “Problems in Recreation To- 
day.” 

Panel: (County) James Reid, Los Angeles County; (City) 
Frank Harnett, Long Beach; H. E. Wilson, Riverside; George 
Lunt, Edward Housladen, Bert Swenson, J. B. Maloney, 
Grover Gates. 

Summarizer: W. A. Kerns, San Diego. 


6:30 PM. BANQUET. 
Chairman: Charles H. Hunt. 
Speakers: Honorable Frank E. Merriam. 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid, University of Southern 
California. 
Dance, Coast Club Dining Room. 
Organ Recital, Coast Club Lounge. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation Association Field Day, 
San Diego—Chairman, W. A. Kerns. 
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“The Spirit of St. Louis” 


National and Central District Convention Plans 


A. H. Wyman, Chairman, 
Convention Publicity Committee 


the nation, for automobile, 

railroad, bus, and aeroplane. 
Make your plans now to be in St. 
Louis, the host city for the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association’s 
Forty-first Annual Convention, April 
15 to April 18, 1936. 


S' LOUIS is the crossroads of 


Theme.—The theme for the entire 
convention this year is to be: “Phys- 
ical Education and the Enrichment of 
Living.” 


Why.—The reasons why the phys- 
ical educator should attend National 
Conventions were first stated back in 
1885. They still hold true: “To dis- 
seminate knowledge concerning phys- 
ical education, to improve methods, 
and by meetings of the members to 
bring those interested in the subject 
into closer relationship to each other.” 


famous waterways in pioneer life 

Monk’s Mound State Park, across 
the Missouri River in Thlinois—g 
relic of the Mound Builders; a ciyj. 
ization predating the American Jp. 
dian. 

Golf—two public courses in For. 
est Park, one in University City, ang 
several fee courses in city and 
county. 

St. Louis is rich in historical back. 
ground and has many interesting 
places to visit. 








SAINT LOUIS 


= nie: eg ot aN 


Where.—Hotel Statler, at Wash. 
ington Boulevard and Ninth Street, 
will be the convention headquarters, 
Register early. 

Other hotels, as well, are within 
easy reach of headquarters. 
oe) The Municipal Auditorium is in 








gee 
What.—What you will do while in ~ as 

St. Louis is now the primary concern 

of the many local convention com- 

mittees. The list includes: (1) Pre-convention visits to 
city and county elementary, junior high, and high 
schools, community centers, “Y’s” and Turnvereins, 
where special demonstrations will be scheduled; and (2) 
St. Louis will welcome you to its abundant diversions. 


Things You Can See.—One of the finest art museums. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s complete collection of gifts 
and trophies at the Jefferson Memorial. 

Shaw’s Garden—with its seventy-five acres of plant 
life. 

The Arena—a huge enclosed stadium, with a seating 
capacity of 21,000. 

The famous Municipal Open Air Theatre in Forest 
Park—a picturesque playhouse accommodating 10,000 
persons. 

Forest Park, covering 1380 acres, with its zoo con- 
taining more than 1900 mammals, birds, reptiles and am- 
phibians. , 

Dr. Kennon’s famous collection of humming birds. 

Washington and St. Louis Universities—both well 
known for their extensive medical departments and wide 
variety of classes. 

Sportsman’s Park, the home of the Cardinals and the 
Browns. 

The Mississippi, Missouri and Meramec rivers— 


{aC tthe City Hall Plaza area and will be 


the scene of the Convention’s pag. 
eant. 


Who.—Mr. E. C. Lindeman of the 
New York School of Social Work and Director of the 
Department of Leisure-time Education, W.P.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C., will be one of many general assembly 
speakers. His subject will be: “The Organization versus 
the Machine.” Miss Agnes Samuelson, President of 
N.E.A., on leave as State Superintendent of Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, together with Miss Charl Williams, Presi- 
dent of the National Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, will be on our program, as will Dr. Edgar Dale of 
the Ohio State University and John Martin of the New 
Vork Times. President J. L. Meader of Russell Sage 
College will speak at the opening session of the conven- 
tion, and Branch Rickey, Vice-President of the St. Louis 
Cardinals will be among the banquet speakers. 

The Recreation Section reports their theme subject 
to be “Group Work and Leadership.” This section will 
focus upon the basic issues underlying the organization 
of groups in leisure-time activities; a panel discussion in 
which Miss Helen Manley will talk on the “Teaching of 
Skills,’ Dr. T. F. Lentz, Jr. on “Character in the Par- 
ticipants and Participation,” and E. C. Lindeman o 
“The Integration of Group Interests.” 

Other Sections are planning programs of unusual it- 
terest, including demonstrations and discussions of ef- 
fective techniques and programs, reports of research 
studies and committee projects, and presentations of the 
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? 
latest trends in physical education, health, and recreation, Auditorium; (3) Formal Banquet, Thursday, April 16; 
b outstanding members of our profession. (4) Dance, Thursday, April 16 following the banquet; 
y A few dates have been established, as fol- (5) Pageant, Friday, April 17, (3000 seats for delegates, 
When.—AA lew : : ao 5000 for the general public). 
lows: (1) Reception, W ednesday, April 15; (2) Dance, oe _ . 
“ oo day, April 15, following the reception at the Exhibits—The Educational Exhibits Committee re- 
N : ports selected exhibits on Art in Physical Education, 
Rural School Physical Education, Historical Develop- 
ment of Physical Education, and Physical Education 
er life, Customs, Dancing, Camping and Outings, and Health 
» ACTOss Entrance to the Education. One of the outstanding exhibits will be that 
Nois—a Art Meseem in of Hobbies. The Commercial Exhibit will be outstanding 
a civil. — and attractively arranged for the convenience of the 
can Ip. delegates. 
Railway Identification Certificates for National Convention 
in For. Through the courtesy of the various railway passenger asso- 
ity and ciations, the Association is able to announce that the railway 
r identification plan will be used again this year for the national 
Y and convention at St. Louis. This will insure to members that they 
will receive a reduced round-trip fare to the convention. Each 
il back. member of the Association will be mailed from St. Louis, during 
eresting the course of this month, a railway identification ticket, entitling 
him to buy a round-trip ticket to the national convention at one- 
and-one-third the one-way fare. This certificate is good only for 
attending the national convention at St. Louis. The certificate 
Wash- must be presented when buying tickets and must be validated by 
Street, the railway officials at the convention. Any member who does 
uarters not receive a certificate by April 1 is requested to notify Mr. 
, George R. Johnson, Chairman of Transportation, Board of Edu- 
as cation, St. Louis, Missouri, and a certificate will be sent. Non- 
Within members planning to attend the convention are urged to send in 
their memberships immediately, so that they may receive a cer- q 
n is in ticate and avail themselves of this privilege. 4 
will ; 
’s = | 
8 | 
1 of the e 
ft National 
ash- 
ssembly . 
es Convention Headquarters 
ent 0 
ls, Des e + ~ 
re American Physical Education 
omens 
Dale of e * 
ee Association 
ll Sage 
conven- 
wii APRIL 15-18, 1936 
subject 
ion will 
nization 650 Rooms — 650 Baths 
ssion in o 
ching of Rates From $2.50 Single; 
= Kroes HOTEL STATLER 
nan 
sual in- ; ; Washington at Ninth, 
of ef- C. S. ABELL, Managing Director ST. LOUIS 
research 
5 of the 
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Mr. W. G. Moorhead, President-Elect of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association, reports that preparations for the 
New York Convention in 1937 are developing satisfactorily. The 
Pennsylvania Hotel has been selected as headquarters and Mr. 
Charles Kraft, Jr., Assistant to Dr. Aldinger, has been selected 


as Convention Manager. 
* *x * 


E. D. DeGroot, famous in the fields of physical education 
and recreation and now Boy Scout Executive for the Pacific 
Coast, has three distinguished sons. The oldest boy is now 
Director of Physical Education at the San Jose State Teach- 


ers College. 
* * * 


The 1936 Convention of the Eastern District Society, Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association, will be held in the city of 
Syracuse, March 25, 26, 27, and 28. The keynote of this conven- 
tion is “Physical Education’s Service to the Community.” Syra- 
cuse is leaving nothing undone to make this convention a com- 
plete success in every way. Outstanding speakers have already 
been engaged, among them, Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Dr. Elbert Fretwell—all of whom are 
nationally known. Syracuse plans a demonstration in health and 
physical education in which approximately a thousand junior 
and senior high school boys and girls will participate. The time 
program has been so arranged that delegates will have ample 
opportunity for recreation and visitation and, from present indi- 
cations, each section of the Eastern District Society is arranging 
an outstanding meeting. 

* * * 


The Second International Recreation Congress will be 
held in Hamburg, Germany, the last week in July, 1936, dur- 
ing the Olympic Games. 

* * * 


The officers of the Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the National Education Association for 1935-1936 
are as follows: A. W. Thompson, President; Dr. Edna Bailey, 
Vice-President; James E. Rogers, Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. F. W. 
Maroney; Dr. A. G. Ireland; Miss Ethel Perrin. The next meet- 
ing of the Department will be held at Portland, Oregon. 

‘ec + 


Miss Helen Smith, University of Cincinnati, is President 
of the Mid-West Section of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and is planning an excellent program at 
Grand Rapids, in March. 

* * * 


This summer I had a most interesting visit at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Stanford University is developing wonderful facilities, 
both for the men and for the women. Dr. Thomas A. Storey, 
the Director, is to be congratulated on the splendid develop- 
ments in recent years. Some of the outstanding items are as fol- 
lows: (1) three beautiful outdoor pools used for different pur- 
poses; (2) probably the most beautiful college 18-hole golf course 
in the country—it is a magnificent course; (3) an unusual ar- 
rangement of using paper towels for medical examinations and 
correctives; (4) one of the best athletic repair shops in the 
country, complete with store, equipment, and layout facilities; 
(5) a very fine polo field; and (6) a unique invention in the 
way of a very useful basketball wagon with towels. 

* *k * 


Dr. Webster Stover, newly elected president of Arnold 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, formerly taught at the 
College of William and Mary, Bates College, and was Head- 
master of Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. In 
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1930 he received from Columbia University the Ph.p 
in College Administration. : 
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degree 


Carl Schrader, veteran physical education leader and Stat 
Director of Massachusetts, is again making a state-wide shietes 
education survey in the public schools which ought to reveal 
some very interesting and useful information. The last inquiry 
was made in 1927 and revealed a tremendous growth in the nun- 
ber of gymnasiums, recreation facilities and personnel, Mr 
Schrader has worked out a very interesting survey card. 

* + * 


Dr. Thomas A. Storey has had reprinted from The 
“Journal-Lancet,” February 15, 1935, two very fine articles 
entitled “The Hygiene of Physical Education Activities” 
and “The Coaches’ Problems of Leadership in the Formation 
of Mental Health Habits.” 

* * * 


E. L. Bowsher is the new State Superintendent of Schools in 
Ohio. He is very much interested in the development of a state. 
wide program of health and physical education. The official title 
for State Superintendent of Schools in Ohio is State Director of 
Education. 

* * x 


Henry J. Schnelle, Director of Physical Education, New 
Haven Schools, has just published an Annual Report which 
shows a fine, broad, well-rounded program in all branches 
of health and physical education. His intramural program 
is outstanding. He also conducts each summer a very fine 
school playground program. 

* *¢ * 


The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
has some very interesting literature in regard to health, recrea- 
tion, and leisure. 

ee & 


College basketball games are packing thousands into Madison 
Square Garden, New York City. During the past month the 
college games have overpacked the big arena. Eighteen thousand 
people crowding all the aisles, and thousands turned away! Col- 
lege basketball and ice hockey are reported as being the greatest 


attractions for gate receipts. Basketball is the best payer. 
+ * & 


A testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. Arthur A. Knoch, 
Dr. Robert Nohr, and Dr. Ernest A. Poos was tendered by the 
Cincinnati Health and Physical Education Association. 

* * * 


It is with deep regret that I announce the death of Mrs. Led- 
yard W. Sargent who passed away recently after a very short 
illness with pneumonia. Mrs. Sargent did much to maintain the 
high standards of the Sargent College of Physical Education now 
connected with Boston University. 

* * * 


Mr. Otto Eckl of the Concordia Gymnastic Society was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in St. Louis after twenty-five 
years of loyal, useful service and was presented with a gold 
jewel ring. I saw a very fine demonstration under Mr. Eckl’s 
leadership depicting activities for all the ages—starting with 
the little tots up to the grandfathers and grandmothers, Mr. 
Eckl is making a real success at the Concordia Society. 

* ok * 


Miss Edith Gates sends us information on a number of 
Y.W.C.A. Health Education Secretaries who have taken new p0si- 
tions this year. Mary L. Brobst has just been appointed As 
sociate General Secretary in charge of the program, at Yonkers, 
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New York, Y.W.C.A. Dorothy Hayden has gone irom the Battle 

eek Y.W.C.A. to the one in Utica, New York; Wilma Lewis 
Cr Bay City, Michigan, to Oklahoma City; Margaret Hammett 
si Pasadena to Tacoma, Washington; Florence Austin from 
ene to Springfield, Illinois ; Dorothy Jean Duncan to 
San Francisco; Mary Katherine Hubbard to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; C. Annetta Moten to the Southwest Branch Y.W.C.A. 
in Philadelphia ; Louise Suechting to Jersey City; Gladys L. 
Brown to Muncie, Indiana ; Eloise Draper to Yonkers, New York; 
Margaret Grayson to Flint, Michigan, where they will reopen 
the pool; Helen Mackenzie to Albany, New York; and Hazel 
Qlds to Hamilton, Ohio, where there is a fine new building. 

* * * 

The Nominating Committee of the American Physical 
Education Association for the year 1935-36 has been appointed 
as follows:— ; ; 

Eastern District Representative: Dr. Clifford Brownell, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Southern District Representative: Oliver K. Cornwell, Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Mid-West District Representative: Miss Lillian Klein, Lind- 

bloom High School, Chicago, III. 

Central District Representative: Mr. A. O. Anderson, Public 

Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
Northwest District Representative: Dr. Henry M. Foster, 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Southwest District Representative: W. H. Orion, State Su- 

pervisor, Sacramento, California 
Chairman: Miss Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education 

for Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
* + «& 

Hugo Bezdek, Director, The Pennsylvania State College, is 
getting the habit of attending the National Recreation Congress. 
He was very prominent at Chicago and is very much interested in 
the recent recreation developments throughout the country. 

* * * 

The Division of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Department of Education of New York is doing some 
splendid things for the physically handicapped children. The 
staff of Dr. Hiram A. Jones, the director of this division, has 
been increased by six new supervisors of physical education 
and recreation. 

* * * 

A great honor has been conferred on physical education. For 
the first time in some years now physical education was one of 
the main topics discussed at one of the large general evening 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence, at their annual 
convention in St. Louis, Wednesday, February 26th. Carl 
Schrader was the speaker. A worthy representative! Over ten 
thousand educational administrators attended. We must get our 
message to superintendents and principals. This is a recognition 
that is most valuable to our profession. 

: -: + 

Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey, publishes a 

splendid school paper called the SPRINGBOARD. 
* * * 

The American Committee on Physical Education Tour to 
Olympic Games is making preparation for the selection of out- 
standing students from our colleges to visit the Olympics. Dr. 
John R. Brown is chairman of this committee and Dr. S. C. 
Staley of the University of Illinois is acting as director of the 
tour. The German Olympic Committee has issued this invitation 
and the American Olympic Committee has agreed to participate 
in this international sports education congress. A national com- 
mittee has been appointed to make all necessary arrangements. 
The committee will meet in St. Louis at the annual convention 
of the American Physical Education Association. The German 
Olympic Committee will take care of expenses while in Germany. 
Printed announcements outlining the tour have been distributed. 

. * « 

G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, reports a remark- 
able development in the growth of the intramural program. 

Intramurals are now placed in the Department of Physical 
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Treat him--protect the others 





DANGER in his itching feet. Millions of 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on them. Every time 
he treads the shower or locker room floor, 
he deposits those fungi—others pick them 
up—infection spreads. Alta-Co helps break 
this foot-floor-foot cycle. Diluted in water, 
1-to-10, Alta-Co kills Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than 30 seconds. Is both a preven- 
tive and a treatment. Non-irritating. Harm- 
less to towels. Odorless. Tested and ap- 
proved by eminent authorities; verbatim 
reports on request. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 
THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-63, 
Foot tub service deal 
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ENJOY THE SUMMER 
IN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


DANCE and SPORTS 


MILLS COLLEGE 
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JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 1, 1936 
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THEORY CLASSES 
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MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 
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March, 1936 


Education of which Mr. Lowman is head, and, what 
interesting, the intramural program is not supporteg 
letics but out of the regular University budget fro 
funds. This is a proper recognition that intramura 


legitimate part of the recreation program. 
* * * 
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Frances A. Greenwood, Instructor of Swimming, Universit f 
Alabama, is the author of an excellent bibliography and mr 
equipment and supplies entitled Swimming, Diving and Water 
Sports. This report was prepared and published by Miss Green 
wood as chairman of the Swimming Section of the Southern Di 
vision of the A.P.E.A. . 

*e & 


The membership of the American Physical Education 
Association has been growing steadily and has now pagge 
7,000. 

* * * 


There is an excellent article by John A. Sexson, Superintendent 
of City Schools, entitled “Educating and Programming for Lg. 
sure” in the January 1936 California Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation Journal. Mr. A. G. Parisi is editor of this Journal 
and Mr. Charles H. Hunt is president of the California Health 
Physical Education and Recreation Association. 

* * * 


The next meeting of the Southern Section of the Ameri. 
can Physical Education Association will be held at Knox. 
ville, Tennessee, March 11 to 14. 

* * * 


It is with deep regret that I report the death of George E, 
Goss. Dr. Goss recently took his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
at New York University. He was a graduate of Springfield. He 
was one of the most prominent physical educators and repre- 
sented the International Y.M.C.A. in Europe. He recently was 
teaching at the College of the City of New York. His death was 
































EUROPEAN STUDY TOURS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION ABROAD 


under the leadership of 


DR. J. B. NASH, Professor of Education, 
New York University 
A special spring group sailing April to include May 
Day in Moscow and extensive travel in U.S.S.R. 
Several summer groups visiting the Olympics. 
6 weeks to § months $363—-$987, using 
Third Class on Ocean. 


University of Michigan Study Group 
under the leadership of 
PROFESSOR ELMER D. MITCHELL 

Offering six hours graduate credit in Summer Session 

visiting the following eight countries: France, Austria, 

Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, during Olym- 

pics, Denmark, Sweden, England from June 27— 

September 1—$491, using Third Class on Ocean. 
University tuition extra. 


General Interest Groups 
under the leadership of 
STRONG HINMAN 
immediate past president 
American Physical Education Association 
July 1—September 4 
$498—$527—using Third Class on the ocean 


Address inquiries to 
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POCONO STUDY TOURS 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


Map showing itinerary of one of the Pocono Trips. 
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dden. Our profession has suffered a real loss and we shall miss 
sudaen. 


this good friend greatly. ye 

Charles J Ee Pio Reems Director of Health Edu- 
tion, New York City, deserves special honorable mention 
ca his fine constructive work. Personally I have a high 
for ra for his professional leadership and the splendid 
ain doing in the metropolis. We are all looking 


fine convention in New York City in 1937. 
*x* * * 


things he is 
forward to a 


The second annual Institute on Physical Education at George 
Williams College in the series, “Re-Thinking Physical Education,” 
was a real success. There were many challenging topics presented 
by a fine list of speakers. 

* * * 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected President of the National 
Education Association of the United States for 1935-1936. She 
will preside at the meeting next June and July at Portland, 


— * * x 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin, has gotten 
out an excellent news letter for the superintendents, princi- 
pals, and physical educators of the State of Wisconsin. Mr. 
W. J. Wittich is director, The January 1936 issue contains a 
very fine outline of basic fundamentals in an adequate health 
and physical education program in the elementary and sec- 


ondary schools for the administrators. 
* * * 


Dr. Cass Miles is State Emergency Recreation Director in New 
York, working closely with Dr. Hiram Jones. Dr. Jones and 
Dr. Miles are doing an excellent job. 

* 2 


Miss Fannie B. Shaw, formerly of the University of 
Florida, is now Adviser in School Health Education of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

* * * 


The New York Alumni Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa has 
held a series of unusually interesting meetings during the past 
year. Among the well known speakers to appear at the monthly 
meetings were Dr. Maroney of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Anderson of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; and R. K. Atkinson, Director of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, A series of motion pictures on posture, feet, and musculature 
of the foot were presented through the courtesy of the Coward 
Shoe Company. 

The Fraternity’s annual Supper Dance at the Hotel New 
Yorker proved to be a fitting climax to a very eventful year. 
It is needless to say that a good time was had by all—it just 
happens at any “Phi E. K.” dance. 

oe * * 


Phi Delta Pi is the National Professional Physical Edu- 
cation Fraternity for Women. It has taken a very active 
part in the development of standards for women’s physical 
education. It has over a thousand members. 

* * * 


Everybody is going to Europe this summer, especially to the 
Olympics. Elmer Mitchell, our Secretary, is taking a group of 
students. Six hours of graduate credit will be granted for com- 
pleting the study tour. Dr. Jesse Williams is also taking a group 
for which credit will be given. Springfield College is planning 
a study tour under the leadership of Elmer Berry of long 
European experience. Dr. Jackson Sharman, University of Michi- 
gan, is going with a group from Columbia University under Dr. 
Alexander. Virginia Stewart is taking a group of women on a 
dance tour. Strong Hinman is taking a general interest group and 
Joseph Kripner of Chicago is taking another group. Dr. Jay 
Nash will be in Europe the second semester with a student group 
and will remain over for the occasion of the Olympics this 
summer. 
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AN 
IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK 


DIEHL’S 


Healthful 
Living 
By Harotp S. Dieut, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 
Dean of the Medical Sciences, University of Minn. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE HEALTH SERIES 
Textbook edition. 354 pages, 5% x 8. $2.00 


Following the publication of this successful 
book and in response to the repeated de- 
mands of teachers throughout the country, 
we issued a textbook edition, which, in less 
than two months, has been adopted by a 
dozen colleges and universities, including The 
Ohio State University, University of Minne- 
sota, and University of Utah. 


“c 


. should be in the hands of every student of 
hygiene.”—Dr. RatpH McBurney, University of 
Alabama. 


“Tt is a masterpiece of nontechnical writing which is 
not, as such efforts so often are, oversimplified to 
the point of superficiality. It seems to me to be 
especially suited for Freshman Hygiene courses and 
public and high school libraries.”.—Dr. FLORENCE 
BROWN SHERBON, University of Kansas 


“We have examined the book and consider it an 
excellent text for freshman courses in hygiene.”— 
Joun A. SCANNELL, University of Notre Dame 


“It is clear and concise and accurate as to informa- 
tion. It appears to present both sides of problems 
in a fair light. I can recommend it.”—D. K, Brace, 
University of Texas 


“ 


. it is one of the soundest and safest books on 
personal hygiene that I know anything about. In 
many important respects it appeals to me as being 
the best volume on personal hygiene for college stu- 
dents now available.”—Dr. H. L. MarsHatt, Uni- 
versity of Utah 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 





















































News from the nN 
Dance Section 




















Charlotte G. MacEwan 


As a part of the entertainment program of the “Night in 
Poland Ball,” held at the Hotel Astor, New York, February 1, 
for the benefit of the Kosciuszko Foundation’s scholarship fund, 
a group of Vassar College students danced the authentic Polish 
peasant dance, “Krakowiak,” in traditional costume. The dance 
had been taught by Bronislaw Matusz of New York City. 

On February 13, the Dance Group at Vassar presented Carmen 
Rooker in a recital at Kenyon Hall. 

On February 10, Doris Humphrey gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion at Smith College, under the auspices of the Smith College 
dance group. Her presentation included discussion and demon- 
stration of such topics as: forms and subjects which an American 
dancer may use with integrity; abstract and dramatic form in 
dance composition; metakinesis; design; dynamics; rhythm, in- 
cluding syncopation and counterpoint; the modern conception 
of the relationship of music to the dance; and the concert dancer’s 
knowledge of his relation to space. She was assisted by three 
members of her concert group, Sibyl Sherer, Letitia Ide, and 
Katharine Manning. 

The following news comes from Ohio: Kathleen Lowrie is 
organizing a dance symposium for the Northeast District of 
Ohio to be held at the College of Wooster on March 14. 

Orchesis of Ohio Wesleyan University held an opening meeting 
on February 13, inviting men and women faculty and students, 
and the Dance Club of Denison University. Plans included the 
showing of the Ohio University dance motion pictures, the draw- 
ings and etchings on dancing by Betty Joiner, and a discussion 
on modern dance so that persons on the campus not actively 
participating might have an opportunity to learn of the mean- 
ing, trends, and other phases of the contemporary dance. 

On February 7, the dance group from Kent State University 
visited Mount Union College, Aliiance, in a dance get-together, 
the purpose of the visit being to stimulate interest in the newly 
formed dance group at Mount Union. 

Eleanor Frampton and her dance group, Cleveland Institute 
of Music, Cleveland, appeared in a recital at the Kent State Uni- 
versity Auditorium, February 18. This program formed part of 
the Student Entertainment Course, financed by student funds. 

News of the following activities comes from California: 

Orchesis at San Jose State College is preparing for its annual 
spring program, to be given on April 24. This year a number of 
technique progressions will be given in addition to several varied 
compositions and a longer Dance Cycle. In May, Orchesis will 
join the A Capella Choir in a joint program, the proceeds of which 
will be used in awarding three-scholarships to students at San 
Jose, one each in music, speech, and dance. 

Martha Graham will be presented by Orchesis and the Music 
Department at San Jose State College on Wednesday evening, 
April 1. 

Martha Graham and Louis Horst are to be guests of the 
annual Dance Symposium of Northern California Colleges and 
Universities which will be held at Mills College on March 28. 
Plans for the symposium include an hour and a half of dance 
technique led by Tina Flade, a lecture and piano demonstration 
by Martha Graham and Louis Horst, and the presentation of 
technique progressions by the seven colleges participating. This 
year for the first time a fundamental foot pattern will be used 
by each college in the creation of a short dance study. 

The Dance Council of Northern California is presenting Eliza- 
beth Seldon, author of The Dancer’s Quest, in a series of four 
lectures on “Dance Composition,” “Space,” “Time,” and “Panto- 
mime.” The first of these occurred on February 7, the others fol- 
lowing at two week intervals. 
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we Lynd Thompson contributes the following from On. 

A joint demonstration was given at the Northwest Physical 
Education Association meeting in Portland on February 2) ; 
which the master dance group of the University of Oregon ; . 
the Orchesis members of Oregon State College partici and 

: = , Pated 
under the leadership of Mrs. Faye Knox, instructor of dancing 
at the University of Oregon. The aim of the demonstration Was 
illustrate the modern creative dance as adapted to high school ‘ 
and to stimulate an interest in dancing for this age level. Atte 
present, dancing is offered in few of the high schools of the state 

The members of Orchesis at Oregon State College have a. 
sisted in lecture-demonstrations given on various Occasions to 
groups such as High School Parent Teachers’ Associations and 
Girls’ League Groups. 

Both the University of Oregon and Oregon State College report 
a growing interest in modern dance among the men. Each schoo] 
now has a small group of men actively participating. 

Virginia Stewart, 678 South Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 
California, sends the following information in regard to the Ih. 
ternational Dance Festival: 

“All persons interested in dance and perhaps planning to 9. 
tend the International Dance Festival to be held in Berlin this 
summer from July 15 to 31 will be interested in knowing the con. 
tents of the Festival invitation and booklet for regulations, The 
following comes from the booklet: ‘Invitations have been sent 
to all countries participating in the Olympic Games (48), who 
are asked to send selected eligible dance groups and dancers to 
the contest. Each country may send 3 solo dancers, 3 free dance 
groups, and 3 theater ballet groups. Pairs may participate in the 
solo dance grouping. Each solo dancer or pair may perform thre 
dances of a total duration of 20 minutes. Group dances are to be 
performed in a minimum of 15 minutes and maximum of 45 
minutes. 

“ ‘Dancers may be arranged in subdivisions which will be 
separately judged and recognized. Therefore, the contestants may 
arrange to perform national, historical, concert dances, etc. The 
dances acceptable to the contezt shall be of an artistic character 
and of a cultural nature. 

“<The maximum number of participants in a group is not 
limited, but each group should consist of less than ten dancers, 

“<The special performances of selected dances will take place 
in the House of German Sport on the Reich Sport Field. 

“ ‘Judging will be done by an international board of judges, 
members of which have not been announced yet. Members may 
not participate in contest. 

“<¢The three best performances of each group will receive an 
honor prize and diplomas. The management reserves the right to 
require the performers and especially the prize winning ones to 
dance in public in an artistic setting at the Olympic Games,’ 

“A translation of the official invitation sent to the Nations 
follows: ‘Concurrent with the XI Olympic Games in Berlin 1936 
we invite you to an International Dance Contest, which will take 
place in the weeks before the games, viz., July 15-30. Selected 
dance works of the contestants are then to be produced in an 
artistic setting in connection with the Olympic Games during early 
August. Participation is at personal expense. Provision will be 
made for moderately priced board and lodgings, and partici- 
pants will be accorded the same reductions on railways and 
steamship lines as contestants of the Olympic Games.’ 

“The above invitation was sent to the various Nations at the 
end of 1935 and replies from some Nations have been received 
in Berlin. However, the selections of groups and dancers have 
not been made yet. 

“It is to be hoped that in this International Dance Festival, 
organized in connection with the XI Olympic Games and gov- 
erned by the International Olympic Committee, all Nations will 
be represented by the finest they have to offer in dance. This is 
the first time that dance has been recognized in the Olympic 
general schedule. It is not difficult to visualize the value to dance 
and to the student of dance of this frequent coming together 
through an International organization of the finest dancers in the 
world.” 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


F DANCING 
TEXT BOOKS — SPECIAL $2.00 EACH 
5 SET OF 5 — SPECIAL $7.50 


ibi ith unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
pane oly rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
cnthoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


dancer» > acH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
hythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
. Book II1.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 

4 pages. ; = 
ete ttl Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
hapter. 222 pages. 
troducortv.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. Pane 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 

a I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 


cach SIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set_of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances. 130 Illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.50 if bought 
with set of text books. . 

ZORN’S GRAMMAR of The Art of Dancing (and Music) — 
only a few copies available—$10.00 each. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 











$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


We offer our 1000 dances which have been composed for ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced students. You will find them 
most valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, 
described clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 
The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, and 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 


THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


Special Summer School for Teachers 
June Ist to August 22nd, 1936 
Each week, Monday through Friday, a complete unit 
8 lessons daily with 8 instructors 
A Faculty that has earned honors from educators, 
artists and men of affairs 
Teachers of long and vast experience 
Teachers who know how and what to teach. 

Louis H. CHALIF 

Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 

Ballet and Toe Dancing 
Bitty NEwsoME 

Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANSINO 

Spanish Dancing 
FrRaNcEs CHALIF and THomas A. RILEY 

Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 

Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YURIEVA 

Oriental 
Potty KorcHIEN 

Modern 


Tuition is $40 for 1 week, $75 for 2 weeks, $105 for 3 weeks 
Please write for free mail order and school catalogues. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 
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President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


The New England Basketball Tournament was held at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on March 12, 13, and 14, with S. C. Abell, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics, in charge. Officials were: G. S. 
Clark, Quincy, Mass.; E. N. Denzell, Cranston, R. I.; Howard 
Prentice, Burlington, Vt.; and Paul A. Flaherty, Portland, Maine. 
Three district play-offs previous to the state championship, held 
March 7, decided the team to represent Vermont. 

Two other outstanding basketball tournaments were the Paro- 
chial School Contest on Feb. 15 at Winooski, and the Junior 
School Tournament, held Feb. 22 at Northfield. The girls also 
held a tournament at Hartford on Mar. 6 and 7. 

Miss Alice A. Coutts, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, was a speaker at the mid-winter conference of the 
Orange-Windsor County Teachers’ Association, attended by over 
three hundred teachers. “Health and Physical Education in a 
Changing World” was her topic. Miss Coutts is doing a fine piece 
of work in stimulating the program in the rural schools, and is 
frequently called on for help by the city systems. 

Mrs. Lois Greer, Assistant State Administrator for the N.Y.A., 
has been giving fine assistance in a broad program of recreational 


activities throughout the state. Through the use of Federal funds, 
tournaments and contests in a varied number of both indoor and 
outdoor sports are being carried on. 

Vermont is making the most of the best winter ever for the 
development of winter sports. Many fine ski trails and skating 
rinks have been opened for the first time, and carnivals have been 
promoted by schools and civic organizations. 

Spaulding High School of Barre won the state football cham- 
pionship by defeating Windsor High School in a play-off at 
Northfield, Vt. 
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President—John F. Bovard, University of Oregon. 

First Vice-President—Eva Jurgensohn, Seattle, Washington. 
Second Vice-President—E. L. Hunter, Seattle, Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer—Evelyn Hasenmayer, Reed College 


OREGON 
Betty L. Thompson 


The new officers for the Oregon State Physical Education Associ- 

ation are: 

President, Jack E. Hewitt, Oregon State College. 

Vice-President, Earl E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 

Secretary, Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College. 

Treasurer, Eleanor Tonsing, Salem, Oregon. 

Executive Committee: Miss Frances E. Baker, Eugene; Miss 
Evelyn Hasenmayer, Reed College, Portland; and C. P. Key- 
sar, Bureau of Parks, Portland, Oregon. 
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Central District + 
« Association News 


President—Louis E. Hutto, Des Moines, Iowa. 
President-Elect—Edna McCullough, Emporia, Kansas. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 


The Iowa State Physical Education Association now boasts 
of a paid-up membership of 150. Three times during the year 
an elaborate bulletin is sent to each one of these members. 

The November meeting of the State Association, which was 
held in Des Moines, was one of the most interesting and in- 
structive ever held by the Association. Dr. Jay B. Nash de- 
livered a splendid address, which was followed by group meetings 
and special demonstrations. 

At a recent meeting of the Council, the program for the next 
annual meeting was outlined as follows: The Health Section will 
build a program around the subject “Contribution of Athletics 
to Health”; the Women’s Section will dwell on “Girls’ Basketball 
and Other Recreational Subjects”; and the Men’s Section will 
consider “Programs, Classification, and Intramural Athletics for 
the Junior and Senior High School Groups.” 

Reports from the various rural and urban sections of the state 
indicate that more gymnasiums and swimming pools are being 
built in Iowa this year than ever before. 


KANSAS 
Irma Gene Nevins 


Alice Allene Sefton of the Welfare Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N.A.A.F., was a Kansas guest the first two weeks 
in November. Miss Sefton talked to (1) teachers of health and 
physical education, (2) departments of physical education in 
colleges, and (3) community groups who were interested in a 
safe and sane activity program. 

At the recent meetings of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, six round table groups of health and physical education 
teachers met and discussed problems relating to their own par- 
ticular teaching field. Discussions were centered around: (1) new, 
usable, and practical program suggestions; (2) physical education 
and the leisure-time program; (3) education of public in sports- 
manship; (4) the national viewpoint in physical education; and 
(5)what physical education can offer to the adolescent girl. At 
each meeting stress was placed on membership in the American 
Physical Education Association and the Kansas Health and Physi- 
cal Education Association. The Kansas Association is endeavoring 
to raise the teacher requirement and to create interest in state 
direction of physical education. 

Ruth Hoover, Director of Women’s Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has charge of the rating of hockey officials in 
Kansas. At the request of any group conducting hockey games, 
such as a hockey play day, she will arrange to give rating tests 
to those desiring them. 

















SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 

The South Dakota Division of Health and Physical Education 
met in conjunction with the S.D.E.A. Convention at Mitchell, 
S.Dak., November 24-27. 

In a separate meeting the men discussed the physical education 
situation in both large and small schools, witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of basketball fundamentals, and heard an explanation of 
seven-man football as a solution of the problem of a fall sport 
for small schools. 

For the women’s section, the junior and senior high school 
girls of Mitchell, under the supervisor, Bonnie Jones, presented a 
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demonstration of Danish gym, folk, and tap dancing, and tumbi; 
The elementary school children presented a health playlet ‘ 

In the joint session of men and women, the following off 
were elected: President, Robert Coffey, Brookings; Vice-Presinn 
Beth Olson, Mitchell; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith A. Aldrich Abe’ 
deen. The program for this session included: explanation 
demonstration of the Mantoux Test by the state epidemiola 
explanation of new trends in Red Cross First Aid work by 
Red Cross representative, a paper on the needs of physica} foo 
tion in small schools, and a discussion of health education by the 
State Supervisor of Child Health. Forrest “Phog” Alen i 
Kansas University, was an out-of-state speaker, speaking she at 
one of the general convention sessions. 

Following the combined meeting, a special meeting was called 
for all women interested in the organization of a State Hj 
School Athletic League for girls. Following a discussion of needs 
of all types of high schools in the various sections of the state 
it was decided to report a summary of the discussion to a com. 
mittee previously appointed to work on plans for such an or- 
ganization and to make available to that committee plans followed 
in other states. 

Northern Normal at Aberdeen has this year welcomed to its 
staff Ruth Covington, formerly of Southern Normal, as head of 
the Women’s Department; Ruth Allen, as instructor for women: 
and Mary Garlock as part-time instructor to teach a Girls’ Club 
Leadership Course. In addition, Miss Garlock is City Director of 
Girl Scouts. More recently, James E. Morrison, formerly of Val. 
ley City Normal, N.Dak., has been added to the Aberdeen staf 
as Associate Professor of Physical Education for men. Mr, Morr- 
son is Chairman of the Recreation Section of the Central Section, 
Under this new leadership, plans for revision of the curriculum 
are under way. 

Helen Eby of Deadwood reports that the committee on a 
uniform point system for a State Athletic League for Girls js at 
present working on the problems of distribution of an experi. 
mental plan to the schools and the organization of a state board 
to control the experiment and supervise revisions. 

Word has just come that Leora Ellsworth of Walworth, Wis- 
consin, became Director of Physical Education for Women at 
Spearfish Normal January 6, upon the resignation of Mrs. Edith 
R. Jacobs. 


Mid-West District + 
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President—-Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 
Vice-President—J. H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Physical Education Assod- 
ation was held at Champaign before Christmas. An excellent 
program was exceptionally well attended; in fact, it was the 
largest meeting to date. Dr. Jackson Sharman from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was the principal speaker. The general theme 
was “the ‘Under-Abilitied’ Child in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram.” 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President—Jack Haskins, High School, Pontiac. 

First Vice-President—Martha Carr, Thornton High School, 
Harvey. 

Second Vice-President—R. D. Brown, Director of Physical 
Education, Waukegan. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Clifford E. Horton, Director of Physical 
Education, Normal University, Normal. 
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INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indiana Phys- 
ical Education Association was held during: the latter part of 

pruary, at Thorntown, in response to President Stafford’s call. 
Fe wowing were present: President Frank Stafford; Vice- 
ecient Ruth Kelley; Secretary Lloyd Messersmith; Homer 
Allen; Florence Curtis; Helen Hazelton; Arthur Strum; and Paul 


ag of business and matters considered included: 

1. The completion of plans and program for the Annual Spring 
Meeting at Culver. ’ ; 

2. The organization of plans for membership drive to be con- 
ducted by the twelve district chairmen. Lists prepared by N.Y.A. 
workers from the state directory of all teachers of health and 
hysical education in Indiana, apportioned into the newly-created 
twelve districts, were distributed. It was felt that personal solici- 
tation, which is made possible by a district organization plan, is 
much more effective than an appeal by letter from the State As- 
sociation. 

3. The cost of financing the announcements made by district 
chairmen for district meetings was considered to be money well- 
spent, and it was voted to continue this practice. 

4. There was a feeling that although a strong state organiza- 
tion is desirable, there is some danger in centralizing responsibility 
in a few people. Since any organization is strong in proportion 
to the amount of self-activity and interest which members take 
in their organization, there was the definite feeling that more 
people should be working to further the progress of the Indiana 
Physical Education Association. 

5. Methods of improving the News Letters included the sug- 
gestions that space might be given to contributing editors for 
district news, girls’ activities, activities around the state, book 
reviews and other publication announcements, and material of 
interest culled from various sources. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 


The News-Bulletin for Ohio physical education educators has 
been reborn under the auspices of the Ohio Physical and Health 
Association. Dr. Helen L. Coops of the University of Cincinnati 
is the Editor, and the first edition appeared the second week of 
February. It is a timely, interesting, and helpful publication, 
giving important announcements and other items of interest to 
those in the profession. Ohio’s Physical Education Association is 
an actively going organization, sponsoring the many activities 
related to the state program. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio will, in the near future, move 
into a completely new physical education plant, built following 
the disastrous fire of a year ago which destroyed the Physical 
Education and Administration Building. Director H. C. Mathews 
has maintained a complete program even without indoor facilities, 
and although this lack has been keenly felt, the student body at 
the college has cooperated handsomely in maintaining an outdoor 
program, during the winter. 

A move is under way in Ohio to have one of the largest 
physical and health meetings ever held, and the time is tentative- 
ly set for April 3 and 4, 1936. The plans to date embrace a joint 
meeting with the Ohio Public Health Association, the Ohio Stu- 
dent Health Association, the Women’s Physical Education Section 
of the Ohio College Association, the Ohio Amateur Athletic Union, 
and the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation meeting with the Ohio Physical Education Group in 
Columbus. 

Sponsored by the Ohio Amateur Athletic Union and under the 
direction of Dr. Helen Coops, Grace Blasberg of Cincinnati, and 
H. G. Danford of Lima, Ohio women will participate in the first 
state-wide volleyball tournament. The scene of action will be the 
city of Lima. 

The Ohio State University has announced the completion of 
their graduate curriculum in physical and health education, which 
provides opportunity for professional study through the Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctoral degrees. 
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At all 


Spring ( onventions 


as usual 
At our Booth 


A complete 
line of clothing for the 
gym and dance will 
be on exhibit. 


Let Us Show You. 


Aldrich & Aldrich 


Established 1912 
CHICAGO 


























The Sprinter 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DR. McKENZIE’S SCULPTURE 


Arrangements have been made for fine photographic prints 
of the athletic figures by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie in various 
sizes suitable for framing in offices and school rooms at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $10.00. The following sizes 
are available: 8x 10”, 14x 17”, 16x 20”, and 20x 24” in 
sepia prints, with a special price in lots of four or more. 
Descriptions and illustrations may be found in Christopher 
Hussey’s book, Tait McKenzie A Sculptor of Youth ($5.00 
a copy) and in recent articles in the Journal. Prices of the 
original bronzes, statuettes and medallions can be obtained 
by writing for further particulars. 


Address 


JOHN ARCHINAL 
2014 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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President—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

President-Elect—H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vice-President—Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Secretary—Romayne Berryman, 
Women, Columbus. 

Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


Mississippi State College for 


Aldace Fitzwater 


ALABAMA 


The Course of Study in Health and Physical Education for 
Junior and Senior High School Girls, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education September, 1935, has been most enthusiastically 
received by school administrators and teachers of this subject 
throughout the secondary schools and the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of Alabama. 

In cooperation with the State Department of Education and 
the Alabama High School Athletic Association, a statewide pro- 
motional program was carried on during October and November 
for the purpose of helping all schools with this work. College 
presidents, deans, heads of departments of health and physical 
education for women in teacher-training institutions, county and 
city superintendents of education, high school principals, teachers 
of health and physical education for junior and senior high school 
girls, and from five to ten girls from every junior and senior high 
school in the state were invited to participate. 

The culminating feature of this promotional work was a 
single-day district meeting at each of nine institutions. The ad- 
ministrators and heads of departments of health and physical 
education for women in the following institutions took the 
responsibility for these programs, and are to be commended for 
the successful outcome: 


Date Institution Director in Charge 

Oct. 26 Ala. Polytechnic Inst., Fannie Stollenwerck 
Auburn 

Nov. 9 Howard College, Marian Bozenhard 
Birmingham 

Nov. 2 Huntingdon College, Lorena L. Parrish 
Montgomery 

Oct. 26 Judson College, Aileen Moody 
Marion 

Nov. 16 Murphy High School, Margaret Thomason 
Mobile 

Nov. 2 State Teachers Col., Hubert Flowers and Mary L. Hill 
Florence 

Nov. 16 State Teachers Col., Minnie Sellers 
Jacksonville 

Nov. 2 State Teachers Col., Laureson Forrester 
Troy 

Oct. 26 University of Alabama, Dr. Ethel J. Saxman 
University 


In order to promote interest in athletic activities beyond the 
limits of mere individual or class participation, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, has adopted a twofold athletic club plan, 
whereby the entire student body is divided in two teams, the 
“Blue” and the “Gold.” This plan, established last year, has met 
with utmost success. It has enabled a student to obtain athletic 
points not only for herself and for her class but for a third con- 
cern, her team. Interest and participation in athletics is greatly 
stimulated through this competition. 


FLORIDA 


Katherine Montgomery, Director of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Florida State College for Women, is going to go on 
a leave of absence the second semester. She expects to study at 
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New York University. Mary Settle will be director in 

Fannie B. Shaw, formerly Associate Professor of 
Physical Education of the University of Florida, has accepted 
position with the National Tuberculosis Association. : 

The Florida State College for Women was hoping to have th 
American Field Hockey team here for three days during Febry 
to play and coach the players at the college. 7 

The annual meeting of the Florida Health and Ph 
cation Association was held on January 3. 


€r absence. 
Health and 


ysica] Edu. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Instruction was being offered in golf for the first time last fal] 
at the Mississippi State College for Women. Students furnish 
their own clubs, and practice in strokes is carried on in the gym- 
nasium and on the hockey field. Later in the season students will 
use the golf course of the Columbus Country Club for actual 
play. 

Paddle tennis and table tennis have been added this year to 
the list of “Recreational Sports” now available to students, Other 
sports include shuffleboard, badminton, deck tennis, and quoits, 

The Athletic Association of Grenada College is working with 
the modern language department in the presentation of a Mey. 
ican program. Bernice Finger is director of physical education 
at Grenada. 

The officers of the Mississippi Physical Education Association 
are: President, John King, Brookhaven, and Secretary, Evelyn 
Baird, Clarksdale. ; 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Southern Conference of Physical Directors of the YM 


C.A. was held in Greensboro, January 23-25. About one hundred 
physical education directors were present. W. A. Carnes was the 
local chairman of the program. Dr. John Brown of New York 
City, George Hepbron of the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany of New York City, and Wallace Wade, Director of Athletics 
of Duke University, were on the program. Mary Channing Cole 
man of Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
gave the banquet speech. 

Approximately two hundred people attended the Recreational 
Leaders Conference sponsored by the N.Y.A. and held in Raleigh. 
Harold Meyer, Professor of Sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, was in charge of the program for recreational groups, 
Mary C. Coleman spoke on “Recreation in Community Life,” 
pointing out the interrelation of efforts by the home, church, 
school, and community towards solving the problem of leisure- 
time activities and opportunities. The meeting then broke up into 
sections concerned with play, music, and the drama. 


TEXAS 
Henry G. Shands is the new Associate Professor and head 
basketball coach at North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 
He comes from San Marcos Teachers College where he was bas- 
ketball coach and assistant football coach. 


TENNESSEE 


Margaret Carroll has taken a position as supervisor of Phys 
ical Education in the city schools of Needham, Massachusetts. 
Miss Carroll has for seven years been a member of the Knoxville 
High School faculty, where she has been very efficient in her 
work. It is with a great deal of regret that the high school re 
linquishes the services of Miss Carroll, and also that the City of 
Knoxville gives her up. 








It would facilitate matters very much if members of the 
Southern District would send their membership dues direct- 
ly to the A.P.E.A. offices rather than to Mr. Strickland. 
Considerable time and expense is involved in forwarding 
the applications to the national office. Your cooperation 
in this respect with the national and district offices would 
be greatly appreciated. 
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“Llow We Do It” 


~ ‘Tumbling: An Activity in the Junior High School 
Club Program 





























N accordance with the purposes of the junior high school, 
many schools are providing club programs in order to en- 
courage Wider interests, more individuality, and creative ability 
in their students. A wide range of club activities is offered; the 
student may choose (once a semester) the club which he wishes to 
join. The club meets during school hours for a period of one 
hour each week. 

A tumbling club was organized three years ago with the 
above purposes in mind. As might be expected the club (1) has 
supplemented the physical education program, (2) has developed 
class leaders, and (3) has done much toward developing leader- 
ship and responsibility. But the most satisfying result has been 
(4) the encouragement and enjoyment of creative work. 

The tumbling club is divided into two teams. Its member- 
ship is limited in number because of the small space available at 
the time of meeting. It has been the instructor’s purpose to 
utilize the creative spirit whenever, wherever, and however it has 
manifested itself. The students who have chosen tumbling for their 
dub activity have, as a whole, been those who were already 
proficient in the simpler activities. Points are given the teams 
for original stunts, pyramids, and unusual combinations of known 
stunts. This presents an opportunity for the exercise of imagina- 
tion, initiative, responsibility, and self-direction. Gradually each 
team becomes experienced in the construction of tumbling pro- 
grams. Good uses of form, balance, variety, spacing, and contrast 
are encouraged by extra points. The teams are helped in criticiz- 
ing their programs from the viewpoint of these elements. 

Demonstration is not the aim of the instruction nor the dis- 
cussion—rather it is initiative. The students are made respon- 
sible for the success of a given occasion, however; when such an 
occasion arises the students not only choose their own sequence 
of activities but also pick the music to go with it. ; 

Youth is naturally creative, but the desire to create is 
strengthened or becomes atrophied largely during the junior high 
period. The desire to create cannot be taught, but it can most 
definitely be encouraged. We are overlooking one of our greatest 
opportunities if we as physical educators do not make provi- 
sion for, recognize, and encourage the creative. 

Aileene Lockhart, 
Junior HicH ScHoor, 
GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Grade School Basketball Clinic 
Taylor Allerdice High School 


pen first grade school basketball clinic was held at Taylor 

Allerdice High School recently. The need for such a clinic arose 
from the fact that most of the instructors in grade. schools are 
women who have no basic athletic experiences applicable to bas- 
ketball for boys. Most of these women are uninformed concerning 
the fundamental techniques of the game, although willing and 
anxious to receive information pertaining to the game. To assist 
them in their coaching and also to assist the boys who are always 
willing to play the game without too much attention to the cor- 
rect method of play was the prime purpose of the clinic. Nine 
instructors and approximately one hundred fifty boys from twelve 
schools in our district attended this clinic. To interest the boys, 
attention was called to certain fundamentals of basketball by 
means of a demonstration of these fundamentals by the Allerdice 
varsity team. 

Each person present at the clinic was handed an outline of the 
procedure to be followed. While the boys watched the preliminary 
workout of the team, Mr. Oliver, Junior High School basketball 
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Nothing Ever Equalled 
ADHESIVE TAPE 


for Correcting 
Athletic Injuries 
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ADHESIVE TAPE 
CAN BE REMOVED 


Quickly - Painlessly 


For taping, wrapping and strapping athletic inju- 
ries, adhensive tape can’t be beat. Its only dis- 
advantage—difficulty of removal—is now ended 
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coach, took the time keepers and score keepers to a room in the 
school and gave them instructions in how to handle their part of 
the game as minor officials. I took the instructors to another room 
to lay preliminary plans, such as specific plays to be demonstrated 
—and suggested explanations that these instructors might wish to 
give their boys before the demonstration started. After these 
meetings, we adjourned to the gymnasium to start our demon- 
stration. 

In basketball, footwork is one of the most important funda- 
mentals, and consequently the best place to start. We lined the 
team up in three rows and used the entire squad in shifting; 
showing not only the correct method but the advantages to be 
gained by using it. With shifting practice comes the pivot, another 
very desirable fundamental in the game. In this same connection, 
the quick start and the quick stop with a pivot was shown. The 
cut was then added to the above and brought two men into action 
showing the passer and the receiver in motion. The players were 
then lined up in two rows one on either side of the floor with the 
one row cutting for the basket while the other made the pass. 
The dribble and the shot were added, showing the proper method 
of handling the ball on a close shot. Dribbling, while a neces- 
sary part of the game, can be overdone so we used it only on a 
clear cut for the basket, impressing upon the boys that short 
passing was the best method of advancing the ball. 

Following this, passing and receiving were demonstrated. This 
was best shown in two lines with most of the standard passes 
being used; the chest, underhand, overhead, and bounce. Accu- 
racy in all of these passes was stressed, for only by good passing 
is good teamwork made possible. 

Shooting practice was shown first by the short shots and 
gradually worked into the longer ones. This procedure proved to 
these boys that there is greater possibility of making short shots 
than there is of long ones. By means of this demonstration, the 
idea of shooting easily, using two hands when possible; being able 
to shoot while moving fast; and following the shots so that if 
the basket is missed the ball may be recovered were the chief 
points brought out. The idea that possession of the ball is a big 
advantage was stressed as a reason for not taking wild, off- 
balance shots. The foul shot was demonstrated by several of the 
team, showing the proper position of the feet, fixing the eyes on 
the front rim of the basket, exerting equal pressure with both 
hands, relaxing, and shooting. 

To show in action what we had been demonstrating through- 
out the afternoon, we started playing two boys against two. In 
this way the shifting, pivoting, passing, dribbling, cutting, and 
shooting were made evident in play. We felt that this method was 
the best way to impress upon the visiting squads the value of 
these illustrated points of playing the game. After a short time 
we injected three men, four men, and then five men, to show how 
these fundamentals are brought out in a real game. 

I feel with the experience of this clinic that the fundamentals 
should be kept very simple and suitable to the needs of the 
elementary school boys. Though these boys receive the same in- 
structions from their own teacher, the fact that a high school 
coach is doing the instructing means a great deal more to them. 
In their eyes a “coach” rates much higher in such things than 
just a teacher. 

The response which I have received from the instructors and 
from the boys leads me to believe that our clinic was a success. 
Immediately after finishing our demonstration the instructors 
held a short meeting, and they were very profuse in their praise 
for the efforts we had made. 

When I decided to write this paper, I sent a letter to each 
instructor asking for their reaction and that of their boys. From 
each instructor I received word that their boys were very much 
interested and would like to see it continued. The pivot, cutting 
for the basket, and handling the ball seemed to be the most 
interesting part to them. One suggestion was made which seems 
to me might be worth considering and that was to have a meet- 
ing of the instructors at which they actually participate in the 
practice session and thus improve themselves so that they may 
take it back to their boys. 

Mr. C. W. Nethaway, Supervisor of Grade School Athletics, 
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feels that the clinic is one of the finest contributions 
partment in recent years. 

In the hope that a continuance of these clinics wil] 
late interest in better basketball in the grade schoo 
Allerdice Grade School Clinic is dedicated. 
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John H. Irwin, 

Piet Hicu ScHoor, 
ITT: 
a SBURGH, PENNsyLyayy, 
A Comprehensive View of Safety 

| he PROMOTE an efficient and comprehensive safety pro 
emphasis should be placed on any one or all of the follow 
aspects of safety education: wing 

Type of Safety Methods of Promotion 

Safety Patrols, Leaders Corps, Safet 
Councils, Student Monitors, graded a 
areas, teacher guidance, playground gy. 

pervision and equipment inspection, 


1. Physical Safety 


Instructional courses, ie. home econom- 
ics, biology and related sciences, hygiene 
physical and health education, guidance by 
Dean of Girls—Boys, homeroom teach 
(ers, and biographies of famous people 


2. Moral Safety 


Selection of companions, school socials 
dramatics, chaperonage, assemblies, ¢j. 
rected interschool contests, teacher. 
parent-pupil contacts, and modem, ¢. 
tractive sanitary schools. 


3. Social Safety 


Tests and measurements, periodic evaly. 
ation, decreasing or increasing assign. 
ments, supervised study, grouping (slow, 
medium, fast), committee work and pu- 
pil participation in appealing projects, 


4. Mental Safety 


From News Letter, Division of Physical 
and Health Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Dover, Delaware, November, 1935 
» * * * 
Water Baseball as an Intramural Sport 
REALIZING the great value of swimming as a sport and in an 
attempt to include more of its recreational side in our phys 
ical education and intramural programs the game of water base 
ball has been tried. Last year the game was used only in our 
swimming classes and occasionally at varsity practice. This year 
it has been included as an informal sport in our intramural pro- 
gram. The response of the student body has been so great that 
the game, without a doubt, will be a regular intramural sport 
next year. 

The College paper describing two games in a recent issue con- 
cluded with the following paragraph: ‘ 

“Both games were keenly contested and greatly enjoyed by 
all contestants. With the heightened interest that this year's 
games have received, water baseball should be well on its way 
to becoming an established intramural sport at Trinity.” 

In order to allow other swimmers access to this interesting 
game, the following rules are offered: 

1. Field: 

Swimming pool with the batter’s box at the center of the 
deep end. 

First base—The 25-foot mark on the side to the right of the 
batter. 

Second base—Directly across from first. 

2. Equipment: 

A rubber water polo ball. 
3. Teams: 

a) Seven men shall constitute a team. 

b) Unlimited substitution is permitted. 

c) The players may be distributed about the playing area in 

any manner desired. 
4. Awards: 
Water baseball will this year be on an informal basis. There 
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of tournament: 
5. rye he elimination tournament 


6. Length of game: , 
Seven innings shall constitute a game. 


7, Special rules: 7 , 
a) The batter shall stand between the diving boards with 
the ball in one hand. With the other hand he shall bat 
the ball into the water. 

p) After hitting the ball, he shall dive or jump into the water 
and swim to first base. The diving board may not be 
used for this take-off. 

c) The batter must hit the ball before starting his dive. Pen- 
alty—Batter is out. 

d) There shall be no lead off or leaving the water while on 
base. Leaving the base before the ball has actually been 
hit shall constitute an out. 

e) Base runners must touch above the surface of the water. 

f) A fair ball is a batted ball which lands in the water. A 
ball hitting any obstruction such as the side of the pool or 
a diving board, before hitting the water shall be ruled a 
foul ball. Two foul balls shall constitute an out. 
Exceptions: 

1. A batted ball hitting the ceiling and then dropping into 
the water shall be ruled a fair ball. 

2. A batted ball landing in the gallery at the far end of the 
pool shall be ruled a home run. 

g) In making a play at home, any place along the end of the 
pool may be used. 

h) The “infield fly” rule shall be eliminated. 

In all cases not specifically covered in these rules regulation 

baseball rules shall govern. 

Joseph C. Clarke 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartrorp, 
CONNECTICUT 
* * * 
Side-line Basketball 

 enge basketball has proved an excellent game for large 

classes, as any number of players from ten to eighty or more 
may be used. 

Procedure.—Divide the class into two equal groups and line 
one group on each of the sidelines of a regulation basketball court. 
Number the players according to the size of the class so that 
there will be a total of ten players having the same number, 
five of any one number on either side. A class of seventy would 
number by sevens, ninety by nines, etc. If the number is uneven 
an adjustment can be made. 

At a signal all number 1’s step to the center of the floor and 
take regular basketball positions, using the entire space. 





x ct) oO oO 
Basket] @ @ [Basket 











x x x x x x x x x x x x x 

Ball is put in play as in regulation basketball. Ball must then 
be passed by player in the center to someone on his own sideline, 
who then passes it back to any of his own team in the central 
playing area. 

The game is played like regulation basketball except that 
no center player may pass directly to another center player, but 
must pass to the sidelines each time. In case of successive tries for 
basket, the ball may be kept by center players. 

Fouls.— Personal and technical fouls and penalties shall be the 
same as in regulation basketball, either boys’ or girls’ rules. 

Violations.—1. Line player taking more than one step off side- 
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Moore’s Athletic 
Apparel 


Will Be On Display At The 


Following Conventions: 


Do Not Fail to Visit Our Exhibits! 
SOUTHERN SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 11-14—Knoxville, Tennessee 
MIDWEST SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 18-21—Grand Rapids, Michigan 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF THE 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 25-28—Syracuse, New York 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND CENTRAL DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
April 15-18—St. Louis, Missouri 


For the latest and most popular styles, send for our 
Style Book—it is free and there is no obligation. 


E. R. Moore Company 


932 Dakin Street - - - #£Chicago 




















FOR UNOBSTRUCTED 
FLOOR SPACE 





install... 
UNIVERSAL FOLD -A-WAyY GYMNASIUM STANDS 


Designed to give maximum comfort to your spectators, with min- 
imum space loss and preparation time requirement, the Universal 
Fold-A-Way Gymnasium Stands prove a valuable asset. When 
open for use they offer strong, rigid, roomy, safe seating, (each 
seat board and rise are equal, therefore easy to climb) ... When 
closed you have a clear, unobstructed floor for physical education 
classes or team practice, (the cabinets are flush, plumb, and pleas- 
ing in appearance). 

No other Gymnasium Stand offers so many advanced features of 
design and workmanship. Your name and address on the margin 


of this advertisement will bring you full particulars with no ob- 
ligation on your part. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Illinois 
RRS EE RR 
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HEALTH AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By 





Edgar A. Cockefair and Ada Milam Cockefair 


A new progressive book that stimulates the 
student to health consciousness and the per- 
sonal application of the laws of health in 
daily living. Organized on the unit plan, and 
equipped with plenty of study aids and splen- 
did illustrations. To be published in April. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














is used by coaches, trainers, and physical 
directors everywhere. 


Why...? 
It’s not a difficult question to answer: 


Because, in the first-aid treatment of an 
injured athlete, it is one of the most relia- 
ble, all-round medicants for the relief of 
inflammation and congestion and the rapid 
rehabilitation of bruised and 
damaged tissues. 
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line. 2. Failure to pass to sideline each time. 3. Sideline 
passing to another sideline player. 4. Dribbling—no arb 
lowed. 5. Other violations as in regulation basketball. “? 
Penalty.— Ball goes to sideline of opponents. 
Time.—The playing period should be divided so that 
number has the same amount of time in the central area * 
This game was adapted from a game appearing in the Mich; 
gan Journal of Physical Education, January, 1932. ” 
Helen M. Reily, 
DEtRoIr Pustic Scuoors 
Derrorr, Micuicay | 
* * * 


Deck-Hockey 


a A gym floor any size. The boundaries are the end and 

side lines of the basketball court. If schools have two courts 
laid out side by side( width ways), two games may be played 
at the same time. 

Equipment: Deck tennis ring, wooden wands, four Indian 
clubs to serve as goals, stop watch and score pad. 

Object of the game: To score a goal by snapping the ring 
through the goal. 

The game is started by facing off as in hockey. The refers 
slides the ring out into mid-court between the wands of the two 
centers and they in turn try to get possession of the ring or pass 
it to a teammate. 

The ring is advanced by running about the court with the 
wand inserted in the ring and passing it to teammates who are 
free; it is a fast and exciting game. The ring, as in hockey, can 
only be passed to a fellow teammate who is even with him or 
behind him. When within fifteen feet of the opposing goal, offside 
do not exist (the basketball foul line) ; all players on the team are 
eligible to score goals. In shooting the ring for goal or passing 
to a teammate the best method is to give a quick snap of the 
wrist and let the ring slide across the floor. Players who lift the 
ring from the floor or wand above the ankles lose possession 
of the ring to the opponents out-of-bounds, as in basketball. If a 
goal is made by lifting the ring from the floor, it shall not count 
and is passed out by the goal keeper. 

The game of deck-hockey is as fast a floor game as basketball 
when mastered, and the many basketball fundamentals may be 
used to advantage, namely, pivots and reverses. The contest is 
divided into five-minute quarters. The personnel of the team is 
made up of not less than six, nor more than ten players including 
the goal tender. 

Each player must keep his wand in contact with the floor at 
all times whether on offense or defense. When passing the ring 
to a teammate or shooting for goal or advancing the ring toa 
scoring position the player must keep the wand inside of the 
ring. 

Players may intercept passes with their feet in order to stop 
the moving ring across the floor. 

If two players on opposing sides have their wands inside of 
the ring at the same time and count ten, and if one player does 
not gain possession of the ring, the referee will blow the whistle 
to stop play. Play will be resumed when the two “facc-off” and 
the referee slides the ring to them. 

The defensive team may either play a man-to-man defense or 
a zone defense as in basketball. 

In large classes or for an intramural contest when teams A 
and B have played a quarter, teams C and D may take the floor 
while the others are resting. 

Tackling, roughing, tripping, or holding are not allowed and 
players using such tactics are suspended from the game for one 
minute. A very popular game with boys’ and girls’ classes and a 
fine method for a basketball coach to pep up his team which has 
apparently gone “stale.” 

Lester G. Bursey 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Cooperstown HicH SCHOOL, 
New York 
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to _Know--- 
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HE meeting of the Physical Education Section of the Eastern 
Tews Association of Professional Schools for Teachers will be 
held on Saturday morning, April 4, at the Hotel Commodore, 

City. Details of the program will be announced later. 


York 
a Peaiident of the Association is Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New 


iversity. 
no “+ * 


OSTON will be host to the American Camping Association, 
B Inc. at their annual meeting, March 6, 7, and 8. 
* * * 


R. W. A. Stecher and his wife have returned to this country 
from Honolulu for a brief visit with their son in Upper 


nnsylvania. 
Darby, Pe y ae 


R. Edwin Allen Locke has been appointed Supervisor of Health 
D and Physical Education and Director of Athletics at Williams 


College. a 


RUSSELL Sage College is pioneering in winter sports instruc- 
tion for physical education major students with the addition 
to the staff for this semester of Mrs. Ingrid Holm, Director of 
Physical Education at the State College in Goethenborg, Sweden, 
who is giving instruction in the techniques of skiing. Students 
who pass the rigid examinations required of Swedish teachers in 
this sport will be qualified as instructors in this sport. 


* * * 
D*: FREDERICK RAND ROGERS has written an excellent 
article on player-control for the 1936 Volleyball Guide. 
. - s 
MAY 18, 1936 is scheduled as the date for the annual ob- 
servance of World Goodwill Day, sponsored by the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
* * * 
T= first International Conference on Fever Therapy will be 
held in New York City, in September, 1936. 
* * ‘& 
;= Twelfth Annual Junior High School Conference will be held 
at the School of Education, New York University, March 13 
and 14, 1936. The program will consist of two general sessions 


and eighteen panel discussion groups. 
* « * 


HEALTH WEEK was observed throughout the British Empire 


in October, with the motto, “Self Help in Health.” 
* 2. 6 
y AU Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa at Temple University has 
again followed its annual custom of giving student memberships 
in the A.P.E.A. to the man and woman physical education major 
in each class who has maintained the highest average for the pre- 


ceding year. 
x * * 


WE. hear frequent mention these days of mural decorations in 
schools all over the country. It is interesting to note that 
these murals are frequently being placed in the gymnasium, and 
that, in other cases, physical education activities are being repre- 
sented in the murals placed in other parts of the school building. 
. + & 
THE New York State Department of Mental Hygiene makes a 
plea in the October, 1935, Mental Hygiene News, for greater 
emphasis on the teaching of mental hygiene in schools and col- 
ges, stating that “mental hygiene is closely related to physical 
hygiene and the two should be taught together.” 
* * * 
READERS are reminded that the handbooks of the Women’s 
Rufes and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 
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tion may be ordered direct from the publisher. For 
convenience, order the complete set of Guides on the Ron own 
was printed on page 41 of the September Journat, F Which 
orders of twenty-five or more Guides, obtain special aie ht 
from Eline von Borries, Goucher College, Baltimore. T blanks 
x ok * 

bia Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education Club is s : 

a series of coaching clinics on girls’ basketball, and i: 
rating committee for the development of a corps of fers 
women officials for girls’ basketball. ae 

* * ok 
A NEW state physical education bulletin has been started by 
the Ohio Physical and Health Association under the a 
ship of Dr. Helen Coops as a part of the plan of the Associa = 
for increased service to the physical educators of the state. . 
* * * 

4S opwomy the past month or so, a number of magazine articles 

have appeared which deserve the attention of our readers 
Among them are the following: 

American Journal of Public Health, February—"Psychologi: 
Factors of Health Education,” I. Galdston. 

Camping Magazine, February—“Individual Differences of 
Campers,” J. R. Sharman. 

Canadian Physical Education Bulletin, January— “Physica 
Education for Women in India,” M. Burton. 

Dance Observer, February—“Louis Horst,” H. Gilfond; “Neg 
for Revolution,” E. McCausland. 

Education Digest, February—‘The Social World of the Ado. 
lescent,” H. Dimock. 

Health Digest, February—‘How Much Exercise is Enough for 
Your” A. McGovern. 

Medical Times, February—‘The Nicotine Fallacy,” P, ¢ 
Green. 

Mental Hygiene, January—“The Utilization of Play in the 
Construction of Healthy Mental Attitudes,” J. E. Davis. 

Parents’ Magazine, February—‘“Basic Health Requirements,” 
C. A. Aldrich. 





Integralism in Teacher Training 
(Continued from Page 148) 


history of civilization survey courses, are also indications. 

3. Such courses as Science (The Nature of the World and 
Man), and Social Science offered at the University of Chi- 
cago several years ago, and the new program for the first two 
years at this University show the trend. 

4. Basic liberal courses are being offered for students who 
are not majoring in that respective department. 

5. The Wisconsin Experimental College of several years 
ago. 

6. The comprehensive examination implies integration of 
more than one field of subject matter. 

7. The experimental work conducted at the Wisconsin 
High School at Madison, at the University of Minnesota 
Training School, and at the University of Ohio. 

8. The experiment at New College, Columbia University. 

9. The Morrison Unit organization, which emphasizes w- 
derstanding rather than memorizing. 

10. The Gestalt Psychology as embodied in the book “Prir- 
ciples of Mental Development” by Wheeler and Perkins. 

11. The current demand by “frontier thinkers” that educa 
tion become “Life.” 

12. The emphasis at the recent meeting of the N.EA. a 
Atlantic City upon: (@) A basic liberal two-year college 
education before training for teaching; (0) less specialization 
and a broader basic organization; (c) more attention to social 
mindedness; and (d) better integration of education cours 
with practice school. 
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All of these, I feel, pave the way for integralism in 
teacher training today. : 

The Virginia State Board has just recommended that 
all of the colleges be on a four-year basis and serve both 

teachers’ colleges and regional colleges. These expres- 
ie seem to me to fairly reflect the thinking of the 
veacher-training world today. We shall have to make 
some adjustments if we are to maintain our position. 
Naturally to do so will meet with considerable opposition, 
but I feel that we must recognize the handwriting on the 


wall. 


N ORDER to become educators, young people must first 

of all become educated. Since our prime purpose is to 
train leaders and teachers whose purpose in turn is to 
teach individuals how to live, we must endeavor first of all 
to develop in these prospective teachers the major atti- 
tudes of life: the ethical, the thoughtful, the codperative, 
the wholesome, and the cultural. This should be attempted 
during the two years of junior college work by means of 
thoroughly integrated survey courses of study. These 
courses shall consist of subjects that lend themselves to 
integration. Examples of these are: Survey Science Course, 
consisting of the fundamentals of chemistry, physics, 
biology; a World Literature Course, consisting of a com- 
pilation of the world’s best literature; a History of Civili- 
zation Course consisting of European and American his- 
tory; Mathematics Courses in which all the branches of 
mathematics may be correlated; and a Social Science 
Course, consisting of history, geography, economics, and 
civics. There should be opportunities for a comprehensive 
training in motor skills during this period. The cultural 
side of the training in music and art should not be 
neglected. 

During the entire two years, as well as in fhe remain- 
ing two, the education of the student should be a student- 
centered and not a subject-centered procedure. At the 
present time, there is not enough concentration upon the 
qualities of the individual students; there is too much 
interest in the outstanding and more picturesque of them, 
those that stand out from their fellow students, but the 
plain, average student is escaping our critical notice. This 
becomes only too evident when we examine the creden- 
tials and testimonials that are sent out by institutions and 
placement bureaus for prospective candidates for teaching 
positions. Even within the college, the testimonials of 
members of the same staff are very often exact opposites. 


At the close of this two-year orientation period of basic 
liberal education should come a careful diagnosis and a 
counseling process by means of which teacher-training 
prospects should be carefully selected. This, for us, means, 
of course, a comprehensive examination in both mental 
and motor skills. 


— comes the period of professional training during 
which time the student is given opportunities to apply 
himself to the job at hand, namely, health and physical 
education. Please note that in this discussion, I am con- 
fining myself primarily to the undergraduate school. I am 
fully convinced that the ideal minimum training should 
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consist of three years, beyond the two-year orientation 
period. 

During this period of intensive professional training, 
again the paido-centric attitude should be adopted by the 
members of the faculty, that is, there should again be a 
concentration upon the student rather than upon the 
subject matter. By this period of intensive professional 
training, I do not mean a high degree of specialization in 
the various departments such as education, science, and 
motor skills, but a complete unification in the organization 
of subject and professional courses with the idea of giving 
the student and the subject matter an equal and coinci- 
dent share of attention. This organization will demand 
repeated conferences of the members of a staff; it will 
mean that we must consult with one another more than 
we do not only about the work, but about the qualities 
of the students in our charge. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of critics in charge of students in the 
supervised practice teaching. It is impossible for a critic 
to proceed and to criticize the teaching of student teach- 
ers effectively unless the critic has a cross-sectional view 
of the work offered by various instructors in the prepara- 
tion for teaching. Unless the student applies the content 
or material acquired in the various practical courses of- 
fered in the teaching situation, the practical courses do not 
function. 

Creating situations which will enable students to do 
some problem-solving, purposeful thinking is of the great- 
est importance. The indictment that students can’t add, 
can’t spell, can’t write legibly, can’t read with expression 
and understanding, can’t use the mother tongue without 
the most common errors, or cannot think, is indeed a 
serious one. We often hear such statements made by 
teachers, professors, parents, and the press. I wonder if 
we are always contributing our share toward the over- 
coming of these defects in our students. Charles Driscoll 
in his “The World and All” says, “Every day it is be- 
coming easier to live and prosper without thinking.” 
Henry Ford in his “Philosophy of Industry” makes the 
statement, “Thinking is the hardest work there is, which 
is the probable reason why so few engage in it.” The 
statement, “The capacity of the human brain is tremen- 
dous, but people put it to no use. They live sedentary 
mental lives,” is attributed to Thomas A. Edison. If we 
fall into the category of non-thinking individuals, we may 
, console ourselves with the fact that thinking requires leis- 
ure and ordinarily the physical educator has too little of 
this. 

If there is anything to the indictment made by Chester 
Rowell, that scientific method involves finding out things 
for yourself, by seeing them yourself, and making your 
own observations and experiments; that any child can 
do that, but few teachers can, they are book-minded—it 
might be well for us to take stock and to provide oppor- 
tunities for our students to participate effectively in the 
organization of integrated units of study within the prac- 
tice school, thereby developing within them the problem- 
solving, purposeful-thinking attitude, and thereby making 
the entire physical education set-up more meaningful to 
the students. I feel that the student teachers should take 


an active part in contributing toward the or 
the units of study in the practice school. 


r CONCLUSION, let me say that the Curricula of 
leges and teachers’ colleges should be reorganized ae 
to aid prospective teachers to recognize in individuals 2 
characteristic behavior of integration or incipient is 
integration, and to understand the principles anq meth 
ods for redirecting it. Too long has the emphasis voy 
upon subject matter, and too little attention has i 
given to integrating the individual who wishes to become 
a teacher. The colleges and teachers’ colleges should be 
organized so as to demonstrate the same Philosophy of 
and practices in learning that the teacher will Utilize jn 
his associations with his pupils. 
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Gymnasium Lockers 


(Continued from Page 162) 
single-tier locker and usually six triple-tier lockers 9” 
wide, 12” deep, and 20” high. 
Box Lockers 

When a great many outside students use the gymna- 
sium and do not wear complete gym clothes—just gym 
shoes—a small box locker is all that is necessary to 
accommodate hats, caps, sweaters, and street shoes and 
socks. In addition, if locker-room space is greatly re 
stricted, a number of these individual small box lockers 
may be provided for regular gym clothes, and a small 
group of double-tier lockers for street apparel while class 
members may be in the gymnasium. This is somewhat 
of an adaptation of the regular gym locker plan but, of 
course, not as convenient or efficient. 

The box locker is usually available in a wide range of 
sizes and the proper size may be determined by the 
amount of gymnasium equipment necessary to be stored. 

In addition there are quite a number of other systems 
used in schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, and athletic clubs for stor- 
ing gymnasium clothes. The best known of these systems 
is the basket system which, while requiring a minimum 
of space and permitting gym clothes to be aired some 
what, has the disadvantage that such clothes may not be 
hung up for thorough airing and drying between classes. 

All of the different types of lockers discussed in the 
foregoing may be secured from any reputable locker 
manufacturer. After determining the type and quantity 
of lockers best suited for your gymnasium classes, it is 
then a matter of selecting the one that will give the long 
est service with the minimum of upkeep expense—ont 
that is properly designed and constructed to best resist 
the unusually hard use and considerable abuse to which 
gymnasium lockers are always subjected. 
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Physical and Health Program 


(Continued from Page 155) 


tain winter sports, story telling, dramatics, nature stud 
and trips to various places of interest. All activities ar 
outlined for both boys and girls in accordance with the 
interests, skill, and ability of the various age groups, 
There are two activities participated in by the bo 

and girls of all clubs that are especially worthy of more 
detailed description. They are the Saturday camping 
and hiking trips and the handicraft work. On various 
Saturdays during the Autumn and Spring, the childrep 
and club leaders take trips to the country. Some eXDense 
is involved in the way of transportation and supplies, The 
children promote these trips and each club sets Up the 
machinery necessary to care for the details. A treasurer 
and an assistant treasurer are selected each week to cg). 
lect the funds from club members necessary to defray 
the expense. These hikes give the children an opportu. 
ity to study nature first hand. They tend to stimulate 
close observation and help develop in the children an a 
preciation of nature. 


The children display considerable enthusiasm for hand- 
icraft work and it is offered to all clubs for both boys 
| e~ and girls during the winter months. The projects taught 

me oN are the making of leather belts, purses, bill folds, picture 
7 frames, and notebooks; basket weaving; tie-dying scarfs, 

construction of speed and sail boats; painting plaques; 
and making wood inlay trays. The popularity of this 
activity is indicated by the number of children purchas- 
ing materials to continue the work at home. 

The play clubs are a valuable asset to the school in 
i) that they supplement the physical education class work, 

‘@ help many children to make desirable social and emotion- 
al adjustments, and give some training in the wise use 
| of leisure time. 

— ees) (The remainder of this article, containing the high 
= school program, etc., will be continued next month.) 


: rs r 
pe vit Si ne =UL the Grand Rapids Safety Pageant 


° . (Continued from Page 145) 

Wij Ed | group both to the rehearsal and to the Pageant and 

getting them back home. The one exception was a sing: 
ing group made up of very small children from the junior 
playgrounds. The Grand Rapids Railway Company 
called for and returned these youngsters to their respec: 
tive playgrounds in their buses without charge. The 
weather was considered a possible difficulty but inasmuch 
as little could be done about it that problem was sé 
aside as irrelevant and fine weather greeted all phases of 
the four-part program. 
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Attendance and Participation 
Attendance throughout proved that the public, paret 
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il tal or otherwise, had been interested and that “particips 
anntons ! | \ tion by all” was the rule for the youngsters. At the 
MANAGER i AU Di © ' M ‘ Thursday afternoon Competitive Water Events there 
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ll] sewrean ave. ar concness 57 | [l= Were 175 participants and 3,000 spectators. In the 
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ning the colorful, two-hour Water Carnival presented 
15 distinctive floats and other aquatic entertainment 
features to an audience of 6,000. The Friday morning 
safety Parade was three miles—one hour and 43 minutes 
_long. It showed 65 major truck floats and 600 gaily 
decorated individual vehicles to 75,000 Kent County and 
Grand Rapids residents massed along a mile of its main 
thoroughfare. Sound movies repeated much of it later in 
the theaters. Safety of paraders was protected by no- 

king and no-traffic regulations from 9:00 a.m. to 
12:45 P.M. along the line of march and contiguous streets 
ysed for formation and dispersement of the Parade. 

At the final Pageant on Friday evening entertainment 
on the large central stage alternated with that on the 
four small stages. A Parade of Participants, Community 
Singing, Massed Bands, Presentation of the Playground 
Safety Award dovetailed in with the 58 acts which pre- 
sented 450 youngsters in the two-hour show. Sixteen 
thousand spectators filled the stadium seats and standing 
room to its first capacity crowd. 


Press Notices 

Press notices in both the morning Grand Rapids Her- 
gid and the afternoon Grand Rapids Press were lavish in 
their praise and unusual in the space allotted to stories 
and pictures. The Press carried two full pages of pic- 
tures. 

General Conclusions 

The day following, Saturday, was a busy one of col- 
lection of supplies and equipment on every playground, 
return of borrowed articles, discussion of awards and the 
event as a whole. At that time and since, certain points, 
lessons, or facts have bubbled up out of the entire ex- 
perience. They cannot all be clearly listed but they in- 
clude the following: 

It was truly a “safety” summer in that no major accident 
occurred all summer, and the minor accident rate on play- 
grounds was at its lowest ebb. 

It was a “Safety Pageant” in that no accident marred the 
preparation for or conduct of the four closing events. 

Grand Rapids citizens received a vivid impression by 
word and picture of recreation in its modern form embracing 
art, music, dramatics, handicraft, games, athletics, nature 
study, and hobby-riding. 

Fathers and mothers viewed with pardonable pride the 
attistic handiwork and mental ingenuity of their own off- 
spring, and others, as well, were impressed with juvenile 
ability. 

The local newspapers committed themselves to adequate 
coverage of recreation as “news.” The Press alone gave 60 
full columns of descriptive material and 30 of pictures from 
August 1 to September 6. The same policy of adequate cov- 
erage is practiced by both papers today. 

Through the two-day program every youngster had an 
opportunity to acquire a greater variety of experiences than 
would have been possible in the daily program without the 
special closing events. 

Grand Rapids “Recreation” worked hand in hand with 
Grand Rapids “Safety” which is nationally recognized. 

Commercially, the Parade brought thousands downtown 
and merchants enjoyed their biggest day’s business since 
Christmas. 

Grand Rapids industrial and commercial firms contributed 
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Broderick 
Cithletic ‘Togs 
are APPROVED 


Everywhere | 


Write TODAY for our new 
1936 Catalogue and Price List, 
just off the press. 

Shows smart, practical girls’ gym 
suit styles, perfectly adapted to your 
physical education department. Tub- 
lock-stitched 


economical 


fast colors, sturdy 


seams, correct sizes, 
prices, unconditional guarantee. For 


Catalogue, address: 


1729 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Cal. 











WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SUMMER SESSION, 1936 
First Term: June 15—July 18 
Second Term: July 20—August 21 
Regular courses leading to A.B., B.S. in Education, and 
M.A. degrees. Complete program of health and physical 
education courses for men and women arranged to meet 
major and minor requirements for teaching. 


Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Field House, 
Athletic Field 
For Bulletin, address 
H. J. Arnoip, Director Summer Session 


Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 
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The best school systems throughout the country, both public and 
private, request us to r d t s to them. Excellent 
teachers are always in demand. 


Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicage, IU. 
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LOCKER BASKETS 


I NSIST upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 


for Label). They equip many Gymns. 
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Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 

AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
265-273 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


offers 


Greatly Expanded Program 


of credit courses conducted under 
the supervision of New York Uni- 
versity in the field of Physical 
Education, with emphasis on cor- 
rectives, also on tests and meas- 
urements. 





Correlated courses in other de- 
partments of special interest to 
students of Physical Education. 


STUDY IN AN UNEQUALED ATMOS- 
PHERE OF CULTURE - MUSIC - 
LECTURES - RECREATION 


C. D. PIERCE, Secy. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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Health Instructors: 


You are cordially invited to obtain 
sample copies of Health Digest by sending 
your name and address to the management 


at 139 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dr. J. F. Montague, 
Editor-in-Chief 


‘ 


P.S. It presents Highlights in Health 
News and other health infor- 


mation in condensed form. 
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to the summer playground program almost a thousand 
lars’ worth of merchandise and material. tal 


The whole cost of the summer program officially to P 
Rapids was as follows: Tand 


Additional Supervisory Personnel—$600 by the Board 
Education. of 


Playground Supplies—$600 by the Board of Education 
Water, Power, Disinfectant—$1,200 by the City Comnis. 
s10n. 

General Personnel—State Emergency Relief Commission— 
Federal taxation. 

Summer recreation was an all-interest, all-age, varies. 
activity program geared to the needs of youngsters pat: 
ticularly but offering opportunity for all to Participate 
in situations enjoyable, stimulating, and healthful, The 
two-day “Safety Pageant” was a dynamic part of the 
entire program; its benefits were immediate, and will hy 
felt helpfully in the future. 

In conclusion, definite recognition should be made of 
the unusually fine spirit and codperation displayed by 
the Grand Rapids Press in the promotion and organiza. 
tion of the entire event. From editor to playground. 
reporters, the entire staff kept in mind at all times that 
the event was primarily for the development and exper- 
ence of the youngsters of Grand Rapids. Roscoe Bennett 
Sports Editor, as General Chairman of the Pageant, és 
played not only keen newspaper ability but a fine sense 
of appreciation of the educational and community service 
opportunities of the project. Altogether the sponsorship 
and support of the project by the Press was a fine exan- 
ple of the effectiveness of the modern newspaper under 
fine leadership. 





From Green to Tee with a Class 


(Continued from Page 165) 
terms used in referring to the parts of the course, and the 
etiquette of procedure as one comes to them. A suggested 
plan is to describe a match from the time the foursome 
arrives at the clubhouse and tees off until their return. 
Lectures which follow along the same general plan may 
be given on days when the weather is inclement. Some of 
the subjects that should be covered during the season are: 
1. Clubs, the different types, their uses, and 
their trajectory. 
2. Golfing terms. 
3. Rules. 
4. Scoring—the group should be taught how 
to score a match, and the meanings of the 
various terms found on the score card. 
5. Etiquette of the course. 
6. Famous golfers and tournament play, 
local tournaments and novel tournaments. 
7. Local facilities for golfing. 


Lesson I1—Putting 
A. Organization of the class—If the class is not too 
large, a circle is the most satisfactory formation. 
B. Technique-—Explain, demonstrate, practice in unison, 
and correct individually: 


1. Grip. 4. Swing. 
2. Stance and footwork. 5. Impact. 
3. Body position. 6. Follow through. 


The above technique plan should be followed in all of the 
lessons. 
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C. Practice Students should begin by making short 
out then gradually lengthening them. 


Lesson I1I—Pitch or Chip Shots 


A. Organization—General Lesson Plan.— 

1. Line up the group in one straight line standing 
shoulder to shoulder, adjust stances and grips, and then 
have the group swing the clubs back to waist height and 
swing them through to the opposite side of the body 
maintaining the waist level height. Give attention to 
the proper footwork. 

2. Utilize the lime arc-lines and practice the 

short swing. 

3. Pitch cotton balls. 

4. Place the flags thirty feet away and pitch 

real balls. 

5. Increase the yardage of the pitch. 

6. Pitch the ball over a hazard. 

B. Technique-—Same as Lesson II. Include different 
types of pitch shots. 
C. Practice.— 

1. Practice swing in unison. 

2. Pitch cotton balls. 

3. Pitch real balls while the instructor cor- 

rects individual swings. 

4. Increase yardage of pitch shots. 


Lessons V and VI—Mashie Shots, The Full Iron Swing 


A. Organization—Same as procedure in Lesson III, but 
increase the distance of the flags to 125 yards. 

B. Technique-—Same as Lesson III. 

C. Practice——Same as Lesson III. 


Lessons VII and VIII—Midiron, Full Swing 


Use the same procedure as in the five previous lessons, 
only increase the yardage distance to 135 or 140 yards. 


Lessons IX and X—Driver 


Use the same procedure as in the previous lessons. Ex- 
plain the use of the tee, and the increase in the length of 
the swing. Place the flags at 150 yards. 


Lesson XI—Brassie and Spoon 


Using the same procedure as above, place the yardage 
flags at 140 yards. 


Lesson XlI—The Use of All of the Clubs 


Instruct the class in the choice of clubs according to the 
lie of the ball and the trajectory of the club needed. 


Lesson X11I—Trouble Clubs—Mashie Niblick and Niblick 


Use the same procedure as in the previous lessons. Place 
the flags about 25 yards away and gradually increase the 
distance to 75 yards. When the students have mastered the 
swing, take them to the sand jumping pit and have them 
use an explosion shot. 


Lessons XIV and XV—Grading 


Unless the class consists of beginners only, the students 
should be graded at the beginning and the end of the sea- 
son, noting the amount of improvement. 

1. Achievement tests—one for each club—should be de- 
veloped. All achievement tests should be coupled with a 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Summer School 
Corporate Title International Young Men’s Christian Assn. College 


June 29—August 1, 1936 
DR. A. Z. MANN, Acting President 


GRADUATE COURSES 


in Physical Education, General Education (in cooperation 
with Boston University), and Social Science. 
Degrees M.P.E., M.Ed. 


REGULAR COURSES 


in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education, Gym- 
nastics, Athletics, and Aquatics. Degrees B.P.E., B.S. 


OLYMPIC STUDY TOUR—June 29—Sept. 1 


Cooperation World 7 on and German American 
ines. 

Leadership of Springfield College Professors. 
Courses in Physical Education, International Relations, 
Economics, Social Conditions, Religions. 

Plan is to study at Springfield College, en route on boat, 
while abroad, and returning on boat. 

Credit depends on courses taken, maximum possible: 
8 semester hours. 

Places visited will be London, Copenhagen, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Munich, Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva, and Paris. 


EXPENSE: 
Olympics alone: $365. Sail Bremen July 16. Return 
Columbus August 14. Olympics and Tour: $445. 


Olympics, Tour, and Summer School (Tuition and 
Board) : $560. 


For Full Information and Bulletins, 
Address: DR. ELMER BERRY, Director, Summer School. 
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See our exhibit of arch- 
ery tackle, indoor range 
equipment, and acces- 
sories at the Southern 


District A. P. E. A. Con- | 


New Address : 
CRAFT 
ARCHERY CO. 


vention, March 11-14, , 1739 S. Main 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
each of the following JouRNALS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION received in good condition: October and De- 
cember, 1930; April, November, and December, 1931, and 
September and October, 1935. Seventy-five cents will be 
paid for May, 1930 copies of the Research Quarterly. 
Twenty-five cents will also be paid for each of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Review for December, 1925, and 
May and October, 1928, and all issues prior to 1900. 
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form requirement, as a beginner is apt to sacrific 





e 
For Advanced Study! accomplishment. ee 
2. All students should be graded on a wood midin 
: . ° alll. mashie, and putter. ™ 
LE 3. All four grades should take into consideration: 
a) Grip. 


b) Stance and footwork. 

c) Body position. 

d) Swing. 

e) Impact. 

f) Follow through. 

g) Accuracy of achievement. 

This series of lessons does not pretend to make a finished 
golfer out of the beginning student, but it is hoped that it 
will arouse sufficient interest in the sport and lend the gy, 


. aaa aa. am Gam —_—_ eaeece 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 


Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session Aug. 10 to 28 


College degrees for students and teachers of Health, 


dent enough encouragement to try her luck at the game 


Intramural Work 


More advanced golfers are cared for by the intra. 


Physical Education, and Athletic Coaching. 
Seekers of degrees in Health and Physial Education find 
Penn State’s popular summer session ideal. Combines thor- 
ough study with real vacation enjoyment in the heart of 
Pennsylvania. Unusual recreational opportunities. Modern 
gymnasium. Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 
Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. Undergrad- 
uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special courses 


mural tournaments. Arrangements may usually be mage 
with a local public course to accord the students a rp. 
duced green fee. Some of these courses are willing ty 
make a rate of twenty-five cents for a round of nine 
holes if the student purchases a three-dollar ticket, |) 
some cases the courses are so anxious to build up ani 


in athletic coaching for men and women. 
Nationally-known coaching staff. 
For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College 


Pennsylvania 
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University of Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION, 1936 


June 29-August 21 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and Allied Subject Fields 


For Men and Women 








GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in 
ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
TESTS, CURRICULUM, METHODS 
PLAY, RECREATION, and SCOUTING. 
' COACHING, and ACTIVITY COURSES 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR 
FOR GRADUATE CREDIT 





Economical Living Reasonable Fees 


Program of Special Lectures, Concerts, 
Excursions, and Entertainments 





Address: Dean James B. Edmonson, School of Education 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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continue the interest in golf, that the professional wil 
give free Saturday morning lessons to the students, 
These classes are grouped according to beginners, inter. 
mediates, and advanced, and should be supervised by 
the golf instructor, who can be a tremendous aid to the 
professional in charge. Lessons should be followed by 
play, novel contests, and tournaments for all groups. 
Mid-week coachings by the instructor are invaluable. 
At these practices, the instructor coaches each group for 
one hole, discussing with the student the lie of the ball 
the club selection, and the stroke. 

Instructors will be amazed at the interest and e- 
thusiasm exhibited by the student body. A large mid- 
western high school has one hundred and _ twenty-five 
girls participating in the voluntary Saturday morning 
program, and parents as well as students show a keen 
appreciation of the opportunity. 





German Recreational Programs 
(Continued from Page 151) 
Advanced Ice Skating, closed, co-ed., 712 hours .. 3.00 


Bowling, open, women only ............-++ee0e: 0.40 
I, CUNO, GID, occas ccc dcccccccnsesne 0.40 
General Body Building 
for persons over 35, open, men ...........+++ 0.20 
for persons over 35, open, women ..........-- 0.20 
Joyful Gymnastics and Games, open, women ..... 0.20 


In addition to the above courses, preparatory classe 
for the German Turn and Sport Abzeichen are givel. 
This emblem is a reward for efficiency in all-round ath 
letics. It is granted in three different age classes. Bronz 
for men under thirty-five, silver for those between thitty- 
five and forty-five, and gold for those over forty-five 
years of age. 

The tests are divided into 5 different groups. Th 
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may choose one item from each group. For 
instance, the following achievements will entitle him to 
the reward: run 100 meters under 13.4 sec., swim 440 
ards, high-jump over 1.35m., swim 1,000m. under 12 
min., and put the shot over 7.50m. Alternates for these 
events are rowing, apparatus work, cross-country run- 
ning, skating, skiing, etc. The requirements for all age 
asses are identical. 
Courses during spring and summer 1934 also included 
astic classes in the systems of Mensendieck, Laban, 
Lopes, rhythmical gymnastics, rowing, fencing, and 
horseback riding. 
The following statement by Wolfgang Fischer, an 
official of the “Kraft durch Freude” organization, will 
demonstrate how official Germany feels about this move- 


candidate 


cl 


ment: 
“We must not judge the activities of ‘Kraft und Freude’ 


from a materialistic point of view, lest we touch only the 
surface of an event which penetrates to the very roots of 
life. For all the offerings of ‘Kraft und Freude’ are not gifts 
to the slaves of work, which are intended to deaden their 
hatred or to bring about a change in their allegiance, but 
they are a purposeful, cultural effort with the objective oi 
establishing the German working man as a full-fledged mem- 
ber and participant in the German cultural front.” 

It is remarkable to note how the German nation has 
taken to the opportunities offered through “Kraft und 
Freude” and the reader can readily draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the effect of such a program on the propaga- 
tion of Nazi ideology as well as the entire outlook of the 
German people. 





Elementary School Program 


(Continued from Page 160) 


HE social development—and inevitably, the character 

development—of the child comes naturally through a 
carefully planned series of opportunities for him to co- 
operate, and to lead, and to release physical and mental 
energy through play and sports. Classes are divided into 
squads, thus providing a social unit requiring team work. 
A rotation of the members provides the squad leader, 
giving each a chance to develop leadership ability. Chil- 
dren in rest squads play among themselves at certain 
periods, games being modified in rules and size of court. 
This game arrangement is made so that children are 
unaware of their physical inabilities. This brings them 
into the school activities and assures their knowledge of 
the sport. 

Physical education specialists are all aware of the type 
of general physical education program presented in the 
grammar school. It is well-rounded and well-graded. It 
includes an opportunity for each child to express himself 
with music—folk dancing for girls, and marching and 
thythmic exercises for boys. 


N ADDITION to the usual seasonal sports which are 
developed through a series of element games—planned 
to give skill training and intramural group participation 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are 
based on a broad education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
and co-educational. 


For catalogue, address 
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East Orange, New Jersey 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13 x8 — 12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and convince 
yourself it is the most durable basket made. In requesting a quo- 
tation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


EsTABLISHED 1898 


SHINER TEXAS 











ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Cleaned — Sterilized — Rebuilt 
Everything used in sports Rebuilt in our factory to be 
as presentable as New! 


THE KELLEY COMPANY 


The Middlewest’s Largest Cleaners, Sterilizers and 
Rebuilders of Athletic Equipment 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


21 oz. Duck 
covers 





For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 810 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

















TERRELL 
STEEL LOCKERS 
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BUILT TO WITHSTAND HARD USE 


Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
— Lockers, Steel Shelving, Wire Baskets, 
Benches, etc. 





Send for Catalog 
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HEALTH _ for April 


Of great value to Physical Educators. 


“‘Why Sudden Death?” Reason for 36,400 auto 
fatalities, 1935 Ben M. Colver, M.D. 
“Destroyers of Mankind—Chancroid & Gonorrhea” 
Frank F. Abbott, M.D. 
“How A Cigarette Lifts” W. J. McCormick, M.D. 
‘Mental Lapses and Crashes’? By Ex-ambulance Surgeon 
“First Aid for Fractures—Broken Bones 
on the Highway” Mary C. Monteith, R.N. 
“Good Teeth for Good Health” 
Richard G. Hosking, D.D.S. 
‘How to Deal with Dangerous Disease, 
Pneumonia” George K. Abbott, M.D. 


SEND 15 cents for this issue, and let us tell you how HEALTH 
is proving effective in many schools. Published monthly. 


HEALTH, Mountain View, California 


PK -, NF “EVERYTHING for the SWIMMING POOL” I] 


Over a quarter century of Swimming Pool 
Specialization. Creators of the Re-circulat- 
ing System, Underwater Lighting, and the 
EVERSON Safety Electric Chlorinator that 
keeps pool water Germ Free at low cost. 
Complete line of guaranteed Pool Equipment. 





















Write for New General Catalog 


Everson Filter Co., 6272 W. Lake, Chicago t 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU FOR CAMPS 


Counselor placement in educationally desirable camps. Advis- 
ory service in camp programs, budgets, equipment. Headquar- 
ters for out-of-town camp directors. General camp information. 


M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Dir. 551 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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as well as leadership—another program, kn 
play game activities, has been developed. 

This represents a definite effort to meet the ed 
tional objective of training for leisure time. For the d 
part these are games for unorganized, undirected ean 
and range from the familiar “beefsteak” to the individ 
ual sports such as tetherball, paddle tennis, anq paddle 
badminton. The latter type serves as an introduction 
the individual sports of high school and adult life. : 

A good example of the fine character development 
which games, played intramurally and without the strain 
of a large audience, can furnish has been shown in the 
games of touch-football and basketball-keepaway Which 
the fifth and sixth grades play at noon. 

These interclass games are played during the noon 
periods and are refereed by children—often a teacher js 
not present. The spirit which has been shown in they 
games is a triumphant proof of what carefully taught 
group play develops in even the most hot-headed boys 


OWN as fres, 


To is our conception of the really big contribution , 
physical education teacher can make to children, We 
feel, and the community has expressed the opinion, tha 
the physical education department is proving itself inygl. 
uable in its contribution to the complete education of 
the children. 





Practical Hints on Demonstrations 
(Continued from Page 156) 


The writer has used the following outline for several 
annual physical education demonstrations. The activities 
are a cross-section of the regular yearly high school phys- 
ical education program. Considerable equipment is not 
essential. 

1. The demonstration can be opened with a grand 
march accompanied by the orchestra. Every student is 
placed in this in the order in which they appear in the 
program. A sports parade or review in which all sports 
are represented makes an effective opening. 

2. Sixteen or thirty-two girls may present a fancy 
marching drill in which they form wheels, squares, and 
various other formations. Diagonal straps and sashes 
made of crepe paper or paper cambric make a suitable 
contrast on the regular one-piece gymnasium suit. More 
elaborate costumes such as white duck trousers, white 
shirts and sailor hats, or black and red boots made of all 
cloth with hats to match, are striking. Even though there 
is considerable controversy concerning the value of calis 
thenics, dumbbell, and wand drills, they are spectacular 
for exhibitional purposes. 

3. If horizontal and parallel bars, horses, flying ring, 
and so on, are available, the boys can demonstrate routine 
drills simultaneously on each piece of apparatus, making 
it similar to a four-ring circus. This performance may 
climaxed by focusing special attention upon the stellar 
athletes at each piece of equipment with a spotlight, o 
by ceasing the other activities. 

4. Both boys and girls enjoy clogging and tap dancing. 
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demonstration is complete without two or three of 
. If large groups present this phase, make the dances 
- anle as one cannot expect the exactness exhibited by a 
smaller number. The dances used will determine the kind 


No 


of costumes. a i ee 
5, Two or three folk dances are essential. Ordinarily, 


costumes can be secured by the students and they get a 
kick” out of dressing like their grandparents. When 
foreign folk dances are used, it is more difficult to provide 
inexpensive apparel. 4 = 

6. Acharacter, acrobatic, rope-skipping, and gymnastic 
dance will add variety. 

7, Two boxing bouts and one or two wrestling matches 
can be run simultaneously. 

g, The girls may present a short tumbling drill. There 
gre innumerable ways of arranging the mats and stunts 
to fit the existing material. This exhibition may be drawn 
to a close by featuring some special stunts and by build- 
ing two or three pyramids. Clown suits make suitable 
costumes for a change from regular gym suits. 

9, If colored lights are available, living statues can be 
ysed to demonstrate athletic stances. It is not difficult to 
prepare a mixture of crisco and powdered zinc oxide and 
it is not dangerous. 

10. Peppy games may be played. It is best to play 
oe for a short time and change. Personal contact games 
are popular with the boys. 


Since the girls usually enjoy relays, a novelty relay . 


race will fit into any demonstration. Relays and games 
enable the director to use the individuals who are unable 
to do the more intricate activities. 

11. The demonstration may be ended with the boys’ 
tumbling and pyramid building. When it is feasible, have 
sveral groups at three or four mats rapidly going through 
tumbling stunts at the same time. For combinations and 
feature stunts the mats are placed end to end. 

White shirts and trousers or dark trousers and white 
sleeveless jerseys may displace the regular gymnasium 
clothes. 

12, When the boys form their last pyramid, the rest 
of the students can arrange themselves in front of it. Nine 
girls may spell the words “Good Night,” each one having 
aletter printed on a cardboard. Another ending is to have 
the orchestra play “Good Night Ladies” for the finale. 





A Sane Athletic Program 


(Continued from Page 135) 


I have considered this a great privilege to come here 
today to discuss these questions with the men and women 
who make up the boards of education of schools in many 
parts of this state and who, through their positions of 
responsibility, promote and develop the policies of our 
schools, 

If I have stimulated your thinking and developed a 
questioning attitude in your minds, then this discussion 
vill have served its purpose. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Nine months, beginning September 14, 1936, or January 
4, 1937, at the Harvard Medical School, Children’s 
Hospital and Allied Institutions. 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. 

Merrill, Director of the Physiotherapy Department, 

and the Orthopedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Bos- 

ton. For women physical education teachers who 
wish to specialize in physiotherapy. 


FEE $150 
For information write Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates, 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Life @ Health 


The National Health Journal 


\ invaluable in health 
} education classes 


This journal is known as an authority on 
health education, diet, and sickness preven- 
Subscription price for one year tion. TEACHERS USE IT IN CLASSES 
Only $1.00 because of its simple, nontechnical language: 

Write for free sample copy. its contributors are nationally known, ethi- 
LIFE AND HEALTH cal physicians; it is free from any quackery 
Takoma Park Wasuinoton,D.C. or fad; and it is well illustrated throughout. 











TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


a oe 
‘ROOK MT TEACHERS 
A GEN Cc > 


VOUS Nat Bann Bi 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


9061 GAHSITAVISA 





UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


on a) 








Dwight Posture Model 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt. PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a 
hundred. 
Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
222 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 





Models, Charts, Skeletons and Slides 


for the more effective teaching of 
Physical Education, are supplied by 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Write for full information and prices of the items you need. 
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Announcing .. . 
a new and unusual book on 


TAP DANCING 


with a musical note for every tap 
which makes tap dancing amazingly simple and 
easy for beginners . . . indispensable for dancing 
instructors. A book like no other on the market, 
with steps analyzed from both a technical and 


musical standpoint . . . Each routine is set to an 
original musical composition. 
By 
MaRGUERITE Jupp ... and... Howarp M. Stuart 


Illustrated by THetmMa S. MENDSEN 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


DANCE TOUR 


to the MARY WIGMAN School 


AND THE 


INT’L DANCE FESTIVAL 
X! OLYMPIC GAMES 


IV Annual Summer Dance Tour, sailing June 24th, $354.00 all-inclusive 
(R.T. Hl Cl. SS.; rail, room, board, tuition for 4 weeks in Berlin; tickets 
to International Dance Festival.) 


Concluding with optional 5 weeks VAGABOND TOUR by automobile thru 
Germany, Austria, Holland, England: $234.00 all-inclusive. 


For all information address: VIRGINIA STEWART 
American Business Representative Wigman Central School 
678 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Learn To Dance At Home 


Easy as A-B-C. Each course complete in illus- 
trated booklet. Your choice of: 
BEGINNERS or ADVANCED TAP or 


BALLROOM COURSE. 


Includes Plain Waltz; Fox Trot; Tango; 
Carioca; Continental, etc. 


All 3 courses $2.00 ea. 


Sent prepaid or C.O.D. (in U.S.A.) 
plus postage. 


—with $2.00 order—your choice one pair 
dancing-taps or latest ‘“‘Top Hat” exhibi- 
tion Dance. Write for free list of Dance 
Descriptions of all types. 


BILLY TRUEHART STUDIOS 
5308 ALMEDA ROAD HOUSTON, TEXAS 








A L zg t re T ForwarD TO BETTER Pay. — 
Physical Education one of our 

’ best departments. Advanced de- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY gree men and women in good 


25 East Jackson Blvd. demand. Folder free. 
Chicago, Il. SOth Anniversary 





“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Washington 














Hanya Holm 


Summer Courses 


215 West 11th Street, New York 
New York Wigman School of the Dance 
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A Need in Rural Health Education 


(Continued from Page 141) 
who observe health chores. But she, herself must 
tice what she preaches. She must be especially a 
about fresh air, light, temperature, and humidit = 
efforts will be in vain in trying to correct defectiy oa 
if she is careless about the shades and lightin 
room. 

“Teach your boys and girls that they are the life, and that 
the responsibility for health goes far beyond just the id 
of being well, that it is the strengthening and the poencevias 
of the physical inheritance of millions of years of the “we: 
race and making it stronger for all time to come.” 

Recreation is essential to health, and it is the business 
of the teacher to see that a healthful recreational program 
is put into effect. A well-supervised playground where 
pupils are happy in their games does a great deal to de. 
velop health, both in body and mind. 


e Vision, 
& in her 


5 National Education Association, op. cit., 764. 





A Dance Drama of Kentucky 


(Continued from Page 159) 


intensifies the mass effect of pistons, flywheels, and cogs, 
A blue light casts a steely glow upon the figures and the 
movements and shadows work patterns of mechanical 
design. “Greed,” wearing a hideous leering mask and 
decorated with gold coins, enters climactically and with 
diabolical glee destroys the vast structure. Gloating in 
elation, he is derisive of the power he has destroyed, but 
at the height of his glory the realization of his doom 
comes over him. The curtains close as he dies amid the 
destruction he has caused. 


In Retrospect 


With anticipation of the finale, brief scenes of charac- 
teristic poses review the preceding episodes of the drama. 


Future Development 


Possibly life in the future will find its ultimate develop- 
ment through a proper balance of labor, learning, and 
leisure. 

In this dance, groups of men representing labor, learn- 
ing, and leisure enter and circle the floor. The labor group 
are clad in work clothes, the learning group in caps and 
gowns, and the leisure group is represented by members 
of the various intramural and intercollegate athletic 
teams. As the parade ends, the men ascend a spiral 
platform. An individual representing Man then steps 
forward. In his quest for complete happiness he is lifted 
by labor, learning, and leisure to his ultimate develop- 
ment. Rhythmical movements of the entire group em- 
phasize the necessary harmony of the three phases of 
life in attaining ideal development. The college “Alma 
Mater” is played in march time as the lights dim, leaving 
a vision of man in his success. 
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Individual Exercises. George T. Stafford, Harry B. DeCook, 
and Joseph L. Picard. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1935). 111 pages, $1.00. 


This handbook will be very useful to the teacher of corrective 
physical education classes. A large number of exercises is clearly 
described and indications for the use of each are given. In addi- 
tion, the various functional and structural conditions requiring 
treatment in corrective classes are briefly discussed in a non- 
technical manner, and a comprehensive health-habit rating scale 
is suggested for general follow-up work with the students in these 
classes. This is a book which can safely and very advantageously 
be given high school or college students for their information on 
the causes, results, and treatment of the conditions which have 
brought them into corrective classes. 


Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook (of the Athletic Fed- 
eration of College Women.) Edited by Marguerite Schwarz. 
(Madison, Wisconsin: published by Miss Schwarz, 1935.) 
48 pages, mimeographed, 50c. 

In line with its established policy of encouraging the promo- 
tion of a sane athletic program for high school girls, the Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women has compiled an excellent se- 
lection of material on the organization of a high school girls’ 
athletic association, and on activities and standards for the use 
of these associations. Practical material and suggestions on play 
days, water pageants, special events, tournaments, tests, ways to 
earn money, health programs, and G.A.A. leadership are included, 
and will be invaluable to every G.A.A. faculty advisor and every- 
one concerned with the development of a worth-while athletic 
program for high school girls. 


Tap Dancing—With a Musical Note for Every Tap. Mar- 
guerite Judd and Howard M. Stuart. (New York: Womans 
Press, 1935.) $1.00. 


Experience as a professional dancer and as an instructor of 
dancing classes in a large Y.W.C.A. has given Miss Judd an 
excellent background for the preparation of this book of tap 
dance instruction for beginners. She is assisted by Howard Stuart, 
composer and musical director. The material included will be 
helpful to the teacher of beginning classes in this form of the 
dance, and is so clearly described and illustrated that it could 
easily be used for self-instruction. The line drawings show the 
actual foot positions in each step and the music is annotated so 
that, as the title of the book indicates, there is “a musical note 
for every tap.” Music and instructions are given for the funda- 
mental practice steps, for a waltz clog, and for military, buck, 
soft shoe, and rhythm tap dancing. Everyone interested in learn- 
ing or teaching the fundamentals of this popular activity in the 
most efficient manner should see this book. 


New Pathways for Children with Cerebral Palsy. Gladys Gage 
Rogers and Leah C. Thomas. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935.) 167 pages, $2.50. 


Mrs. Rogers and Miss Thomas have for a number of years 
conducted a camp for children with cerebral palsy. Their experi- 
ence has given them an unusual insight into the problems and 
possibilities in the education of these children, and into the many 
adaptations of normal activities and equipment which can make 
them helpful in work with this group. This book contains a mul- 
titude of suggestions that would be of value to physiotherapists, 
parents, and teachers working with cases of spastic paralysis, 
and will help in bringing these handicapped children to a nearer 
approximation of normal living. 
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